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NEW 


HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION 
TREATY. 

THe Hawaiian annexation treaty negotinted 
by President McKinley is, as he says, the natu- 
ral, proper, logical and inevitable consummation 
of tendencies which have been gathering momen- 
tum for over sixty years. It is easy to prove, 
and in view of the Senate’s seeming hesitation to 
confirm the treaty, it should be proved, that the 
proposed annexation of the islands is justified by 
an overwhelming array of moral, political, stra- 
tegic and commercial reasons. We purpose to 
show in the compass of some paragraphs that 
for their Christianization and civilization the 
inhabitants of the Hawaiian group were mainly 
indebted to American missionaries; that the ties 
thus formed have never been relaxed; that, in 
spite of several efforts on the part of European 
powers to gain possession of islands recognized 
by them as constituting a coign of vantage in 
the Pacific, the natives have always preferred 
the United States, and have, on more than one 
occasion, made overtures looking to political in- 
corporation with this country; that since 1875 a 
reciprocity treaty has been operative between 
the United States and Hawaii with great re- 
sultant advantage to both parties; that the ex- 
tensive and mutually profitable industrial and 
trade relations thereby created gave rise to the 
annexation treaty concluded in 1893 by Presi- 
dent Harrison, but subsequently recalled from 
the Senate by President Cleveiand; and that 
finally the present treaty is distinctly an im- 
provement on its predecessor and has been 
signed in the nick of time, as is demonstrated 
by the strenuous protest of Japan, which finds 
herself foiled in a stealthy attempt to acquire 
control of the gem of the Pacific. 

When the Hawaiian islands, or Sandwich isl- 
ands, as they were formerly called, were redis- 
covered by Captain Cook in 1778, the inhabit- 
ants were idolaters by whom human sacrifices 
were practiced; three human victims were 
slaughtered by the priests and offered to the 
gods as late as 1807. The traditional idolatry 
was ostensibly abolished in 1819, but it con 
tinued to be cherished by many of the islanders 
in secret. For atime Hawaii presented to the 
world the singular spectacle of a nation without 
a religion. ‘The pioneer American missionaries 
reached the islands in the spring of 1820, some 
two years before the arrival of the first English 
propagandists. The first church was built in 
August, 1821, and six months later the Ameri. 
can missionaries set up the first printing press 
in Hawaii and took off impressions of a Hawai 
ian spelling-book which they had prepared. The 
first Christian marriage in the islands was sol- 
emnized in August, 1822. By this time many 
of the chiefs had learned how to read and write, 
and some of them had embraced Christianity. 
In their efforts to Christianize and civilize the 
islands the American missionaries received no 
assistance from the resident British officials; on 
the contrary, as early as 1825, Mr. Charlton, 
the British consul, put himself at the head of 
the faction opposed to moral reform and to the 
introduction of the Chnistian religion. Charl- 
ton declared that the islanders were subjects of 
Great Britain and denied their right to make 
treaties; which did not prevent them, however, 
from agreeing in 1826 to the terms of a commer- 
cial treaty with the United States, the first ever 
made between the Hawaiian government and a 
foreign power. In 1827 some Roman Catholic 
priests arrived at Honolulu, but four years later 
they were expelled by a formal order, and their 
converts were subjected to a persecution which 
was known to but few of the American mis- 
sionaries at the time. By the first Hawaiian 
constitution, promulgated in 1839, religious lib- 
erty was guaranteed by the declaration: ‘‘ All 
men of every religion shall be protected in wor- 
shiping Jehovah and serving Him according to 
their Gwn understanding.’’ In the same year 
a translation of the Bible into the Hawaiian 
language was published, and about this date 
schools were organized for the instruction of 
the Hawaiian youth through the medium of 
the English language. Such had been the out- 
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come of the work performed mainly by Ameri- 
can missionaries, when, in February, 1843, the 
British ship ‘‘Carysfort,’’ commanded by Lord 
George Paulet, cast anchor in the Bay of Hono- 
lulu, and put such pressure upon the king, Ka- 
mehameha III., that he consented to the pro- 
visioual cession of the islands to Great Britain. 
The act of cession was publicly read, together 
with a proclamation by Lord George, after 
which the Hawaiian flag was lowered and the 
British colors were hoisted over the fort. As 
early as December 19, 1842, however, the inde- 
pendence of the Hawaiian kingdom had been 
formally acknowledged by our government 
through Daniel’ Webster, Secretary of State, 
and it was due largely to this act on our 
part that, on March 17, 1843, M. Guizot, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, engaged, 
in behalf of France, to give the same recog- 
nition. Moved by these examples Lord Aber- 
deen, who had at first declined to receive the 
Hawaiian commissioners, consented, on April 
1, 1843, to acknowledge the independence of 
the Sandwich islands, and was thus estopped 
from taking advantage of the annexation ef- 
fected by Lord George Paulet, which was ac- 
cordingly rescinded, and the government of the 
islands restored to King Kamehameha IIT. by 
the British Admiral Thomas, July 31, 1843. For 
five years after the recognition of Hawaiian in- 
dependence by M. Guizot, the relations between 
the islands and France continued to be of the 
most friendly nature; but in 1848 trouble was 
caused by M. Dillon, the French consul, and 
a year later Admiral de Tromelin, command- 
ing a frigate and a steam corvette, landed at 
Honolulu and took possession of the king’s 
vacht, the fort, the custom house, and other 
government buildings. He also declared the 
treaty of 1846 to be annulled, which seemed 
tantamount to a recall of the recognition of 
Hawaiian independence. This last act was 
promptly disavowed by the French govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, so many exasperating 
and onerous claims continued to be made by 
France, which also showed a disposition to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the kingdom, 
that, on March 10, 1851, the king and privy 
council signed a proclamation placing the isl- 
ands provisionally under the protection of the 
United States until their relations with France 
could be placed ‘‘upon a footing compatible 
with the king’s rights as an independent sov 
ereign.’’ This proclamation brought France 
to terms, and her demands were speedily ad- 
justed by a compromise. 

This was not the only attempt made by the 
native Hawaiian government to secure itself 
against European aggression by placing itself 
under the w#gis of the United States. On June 
21, 1851, three months after the proclama- 
tion above-mentioned, a joint resolution was 
passed by the two Houses of the Hawaiian 
legislature authorizing the king in his discretion 
to place the kingdom under the protection of 
some foreign State. <A formal treaty actually 
annexing Hawaii to the United States was ne- 
gotiated in 1854 by Kamehameha III. and 
United States Minister Gregg, acting under the 
instructions of Secretary Marcy. The draft 
was agreed to, but the king died before the fina! 
copy was signed. In 1875 Hawaii concluded 
with the United States a treaty of reciprocity, 
and bound itself never to cede any fort or terri- 
tory to any other government so long as the 
treaty should last. By still another treaty, on 
November 9, 1887, Hawaii granted to the 
United States the exclusive use of Pearl Harbor 
for a naval and repair station. It was about 
Pearl River that General Schofield, after a 
personal investigation, reported: ‘‘With one 
exception there is no harbor on the island that 
can be made to satisfy all the conditions neces- 
sary for a harbor of refuge in time of war. 
This is the harbor of Ewa or Pearl River, sit- 
uated on the island of Oahu about seven miles 
west of Honolulu.”’” And again: ‘‘If the coral 
barrier were removed, Pearl River harbor would 
seem to have all or nearly all the necessary 
properties to enable it to be converted into a 
good harbor of refuge. It could be completely 
defended by inexpensive batteries on eifher or 
both shores, firing across a narrow channel of 
entrance; its waters are deep enough for the 
largest vessels of war, and its ‘locks,’ particu- 
larly around Rabbitt Island, are spacious enough 
for a large number of vessels to he at anchor in 
perfect security against all storms. Its shores 
are suitable for building proper establishments 
for sheltering the necessary supplies for naval 
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magazines.”’ It was also the Sandwich islands 
in general, and Pearl Harbor in particular, 
that Captain A. T. Mahan, author of ‘‘Sea 
Power”’ and a “Life of Nelson,’’ had in mind 
when he wrote in 1893: ‘‘The United States 
finds herself compelled to make a decision; 
whether we wish or no, we must make the de- 
cision. To have acentral position such as this, 
and to be alone, having no rival and admitting 
no rival, are conditions that at once fix the at- 
tention of the strategist. To be noted, also, are 
the remarkable relations borne by the Hawaiian 
group to the great commercial routes travers- 
ing the vast expanse of the Pacific.’’ Captain 
Mahan thought that too much stress could not 
be laid upon the immense disadvantage to us 
which would result from any maritime enemy 
having a coaling and repair station within 2,500 
miles, as is the Hawaiian group, of every point 
of our coast line from Puget Sound to Mexico. 
Were there many other stations available, we 
might find it difficult to exclude from them all. 
There is, however, but the one. Shut out from 
the Sandwich islands as a coal base, an enemy is 
thrown back for supplies of fuel to distances of 
3,500 or 4,000 miles—or between 7,000 and 8,000 
going and coming—an impediment to sustained 
maritime operations wellnigh prohibitive. The 
convictions of this highest living authority on 
naval strategy were summed up in the aver- 
ment that rarely has so important a factor in 
the attack or defense of a coast line been ‘con- 
centrated in a single position; the circumstance 
renders it doubly imperative to secure the factor 
if we righteously can. 

Let us now, before proceeding to indicate the 
industrial and commercial benefits flowing even 
from the regime of reciprocity and a fortiori 
from annexation, examine the treaty signed the 
other day by President McKinley and compare 
it with that negotiated on February 14, 1893, 
by President Harrison. There is, of course, at 
the outset one important difference to be noted. 
The Harrison treaty was made with the pro- 
visional government of the Hawaiian islands, 
which had only recently taken the place of the 
monarchy overthrown in the person of Queen 
Liliuokalani; the McKinley treaty, on the other 
hand, has been negotiated with the constitu 
tional authorities of Hawaii who were formally 
recognized as such by President Cleveland. In 
connection with this point, two facts should be 
kept in view: first, the Constitution of the 
Republic of Hawaii, adopted July 4, 1894, pro- 
vides, article 32, that ‘“‘the President with the 
approval of the Cabinet is hereby expressly 
authorized and empowered to make a treaty of 
political or commercial union between the re- 
public of Hawaii and the United States of 
America, subject to the ratification of the Sen- 
ate’’; secondly, the following joint resolution 
was unanimously adopted by both the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the legislature 
of the republic of Hawaii on May 27, 1896: 
‘* Whereas it has heretofore been the announced 
policy, both of the provisional government and 
of the republic of Hawaii, to advocate the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian islands to the United 
States of America; and whereas the legislature 
of the republic of Hawaii is now in regular 
session assembled, and will soon adjourn for 
a considerable period; and whereas it is fitting 
that the elected representatives of the people 
should place themselves on record as to the 
present state of feeling among themselves and 
their constituents on this subject; be it resolved 
by the Senate and the House of Representatives 
that the legislature of the republic of Hawaii 
continues to be as heretofore, firmly and stead- 
fastly in favor of the annexation of the Hawaiian 
islands to the United States of America, and 
in advocating such policy they feel assured that 
they are expressing not only their own senti- 
ments but those of the voters of this republic.’ 
It was under the complete authority thus given 
that the President of the republic of Hawaii 
entered into the negotiations which have just 
culminated. 

Now for a comparison of the McKinley and 
Harrison treaties. The preambles are substan- 
tially identical; the principal difference being 
the omission in the McKinley instrument of the 
former reference to ‘‘the intimate part taken by 
the citizens of the United States in implanting 
the seeds of Christian civilization,’’ and also to 
“the long continuance of their exclusive, re- 
ciprocal commercial relations whereby their 
mutual interests have been developed.’’ The 
preambles agree in laying stress upon the nat- 
ural dependence of the Hawaiian islands on the 
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United States, upon their geographical prox- 
imity thereto, and upon the preponderant share 
acquired by the United States and their citizens 
in the industry and trade of the said islands. 
There is a verbal difference which, although at 
first sight trivial, ought not to be over. 
The Harrison joes makes the United States 
a plural noun, whereas the same appellation is 
treated as singular in the McKinley document. 
Very few persons seem to realize that it would 
require a constitutional amendment to convert 
the term United States into a singular noun. 
Any one who shall carefully examine our Fed- 
eral Constitution with regard to this point will 
find that wherever the phrase United States is 
used it agrees with a verb in the plural. In 
this particular alone the McKinley treaty has 
failed to improve upon its predecessor. It may, 
indeed, be said that the suppression of the 
Southern Confederacy practically converted for 
all time the United States into a singular noun. 
It is, at least, equally true that the triumph of 
the Union cause in the war of the rebellion 
practically abolished slavery. Nevertheless, a 
constitutional amendment was required to make 
the de facto abolition a legal one. 

The treaties are also substantially alike as 
regards the first article, whereby the republic 
of ‘Hawaii cedes absolutely and without reserve 
all rights of sovereignty to the United States. 
While the Harrison instrument, however, sim- 
ply adds the general provision that the Hawai- 
ian islands and their dependencies shall become 
integral parts of the territory of the United 
States, the McKinley convention. declares that 
the republic of Hawaii is annexed to the United 
States under the specific name of the Territory 
of Hawaii, which debars the islands for the 
present, at all events, from claiming the rights 
of a State. The two treaties concur exactly in 
respect of the second article, which stipulates 
for the transfer of public property, for the en- 
actment of special land laws for Hawaii by 
Congress, and for the application of Hawaiian 
revenues exclusively to Hawaiian purposes, ex- 
cept such part thereof as may be used for the 
civil, military, or naval establishments of the 
United States, or may be assigned for the use 
of the local government. In the third article 
we encounter a signal difference between the 
treaties; and this it is which seems to have pro- 
voked the remonstrance of Japan. The Har 
rison treaty declared that until Congress should 
otherwise provide, the existing commercial rela- 
tions of the Hawaiian islands with foreign coun- 
tries should continue. The McKinley treaty, on 
the other hand, announces that the existing treat- 
ies of the Hawaiian islands with foreign nations 
shall forthwith cease and determine, being re- 
placed by such treaties as may exist, or as may be 
hereafter concluded, between the United States 
and such foreign nations. The article of the 
former treaty, relating to the assumption of the 
Hawaiian public debt by the United States, is 
not materially altered; the only difference is 
that the liability of the United States, which 
in: 1893 was not to exceed three and a quarter 
millions of dollars, may now extend to four 
million dollars. Neither the Japanese nor the 
Portuguese are mentioned by name in either 
treaty, though, of course, they are affected by 
the above-cited provision in the McKinley in- 
strument, proclaiming the abolition of existing 
treaties between Hawaii and foreign nations. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, are specifically 
named; the two treaties agree in forbidding any 
further immigration of Chinese intu the Ha- 
waiian islands, except upon such terms as Con- 
gress may prescribe; both also prohibit the Chi- 
nese, now resident in Hawaii, from entering 
the United States. The arrangements made 
by the two treaties for the temporary govern- 
ment of the islands are by no means the same. 
The Harrison instrument declared that, until 
Congress should otherwise provide, the exist- 
ing government and laws of the Hawaiian isl- 
ands were to be continued, subject to the para- 
mount authority of the United States; mean- 
while the President, by and with the consent 
of the Senate, was to appoint a commissioner 
to reside in the said islands, who should have 
the power to veto any act of the said govern- 
ment, and an act disapproved by him was to 
be thereupon void and of no effect unless ap- 
proved by the President. To ascertain how the 
McKinley treaty regulates the immediate ad- 
ministration of Hawaii we have to read a part 
of article three in connection with article six. 
It appears, then, that until Congress shall pro- 
vide for the government of the islands, all the 
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civil, judicial, and military power exercised by 
the officers of the existing government in said 
islands, shall be vested in such person or persons 
and shall be exercised in such manner as the 
President of the United States shall direct; and 
the President shall have power to remove any of 
said officers and to fill the vacancy so occasioned. 
It follows that all the civil, judicial, and mili- 
tary officers in Hawaii must, after the confirma- 
tion of the treaty, derive their authority from 
President McKinley, to whom also is given by 
article six the power to appoint five commis- 
sioners, at least two of whom shall be residents 
of the Hawaiian islands, who shall, as soon as 
reasonably practicable, recommend to Congress 
such legislation as they shall deem reasonable 
and proper. We ought not, perhaps, to dismiss 
the comparison of the treaties without a glance 
at the fact that no reference is made in the Mc- 
Kinley instrument to the ex-Queen Liliuokalani 
or to the so-called Princess Kaiulani, who, un- 
der the former royal government, deposed more 
than four years ago, had been proclaimed heir 
apparent. By the Harrison treaty, it will be 
remembered, the government of the United 
States agreed to pay to the ex-queen within 
one year from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications the sum of $20,000, and annually, 
thereafter, a like sum during the term of her 
natural life, provided she, in good faith, should 
submit to the authority of the United States 
government and of the local government of the 
islands. By the same treaty we further stipu- 
lated to pay on the same conditions to the ex- 
heir apparent the gross sum of $150,000. So 
far as the ex-Queen Liliuokalani is concerned, 
she seems to have forfeited any right to consid- 
eration, because, after having sworn allegiance 
to the constitutional authorities at Honolulu, 
she has intrigued against them, and has en- 
deavored to frustrate their lawful desire for 
annexation. Whether similar reasons can be 
given for the failure to make any provision in 
the McKinley document for the ex - Princess 
Kaiulani, we do not positively know, but we 
presume that such reasons exist. 

Such is the treaty which was signed on June 
16. The proof of our previous assertion that 
it was signed just in time is forthcoming in the 
fact that only four days later, namely, on June 
20, the Japanese Minister at Washington laid 
before our State Department a formal protest 
against the annexation of the Hawaiian islands 
by the United States. The first and most im- 
portant ground of complaint relates to the pros- 
pective civil status of Japanese residents in 
Hawaii. It is pointed out that after years of 
diplomatic negotiation the matter had just been 
arranged in a way satisfactory to Japan, natives 
of that country, dwelling in Hawaii, being now 
eligible to Hawaiian citizenship. It is argued 
that to withdraw from them the lately won 
privilege of the franchise is inequitable and 
would leave them with no protection to their 
property. We have said that the McKinley 
treaty makes no explicit allusion to the Jap- 
anese denizens of Hawaii, but through the an- 
nulment of all treaties concluded between the 
Honolulu government and foreign powers, the 
special privileges recently acquired for the Jap- 
anese are, of course, wiped out. As the envoy 
of the Mikado at Washington points out, the 
laws of the United States, which, in the event 
of annexation, will be extended to the Hawaiian 
islands, have been so construed by American 
courts as to prevent the Japanese from becom- 
ing citizens. The extension of this construction 
to Hawaii, where citizenship has been acquired, 
would not, we are told, be looked upon with 
favor by Japan. This is one of the unpleasant 
questions which would never have arisen in an 
acute form had Hawaii been annexed four years 
ago, as it would have been but for Mr. Cleve- 
land’s unwise withdrawal of the Harrison treaty 
from the Senate. As it is, we must make the 
best of an awkward situation, and we presume 
that our government will have no difficulty in 
allaying any tendency to irritation on the part 
of Japan by a stipulation that such Japanese 
as have already acquired citizenship in Hawaii 
shall share such rights of suffrage as shall be 
conceded to the other inhabitants of the new 
Territory. Such astipulation would, of course, 
take the shape of a treaty between the Tokio 
government and our own, which might also 
provide for a reference to arbitrators of such 
claims as had been already filed by citizens of 
Japan against the inhabitants of Hawaii. As 
to the favored nation customs privileges which 
the Japanese now enjoy in Hawaii, there is no 
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reason why they should not obtain directly 
from us concessions essentially as satisfactory 
as those secured from the Honolulu govern- 
ment. Indeed, there is a ‘‘most-favored na- 
tion” clause in the treaty already negotiated 
between the United. States and Japan, and 
which ere long will become operative. There 
are, we may add, more ways than one of com- 
pensating Japan, a power which we have long 
regarded with sympathy and friendship, fer 
anything she may seem likely to lose in Hawaii. 
We might, for instance, acquiese in her request 
for some modification of the silk and: tea sched- 
ules in the tariff bill now pending in the Sen- 
ate. We do not fora moment apprehend any 
acrimonious controversy between the United 
States and Japan concerning the conditions of 
Hawaii’s annexation. All that is needed to 
avert a quarrel, which would be deeply re- 
gretted, is the exhibition of common sense and 
a conciliatory temper on both sides. 

A word should be said in conclusion respect- 
ing the industrial and commercial advantages 
which may be expected to flow from annexa- 
tion. We may say at the outset, without fear 
of contradiction, that whatever we have gained 
under the reciprocity regime which has existed 
since 1875, will be doubled, trebled, nay quad- 
rupled, when the islands shall have become a 
part of our own territory. At present only a 
fraction of the arable surface of Hawaii is sub- 
jected to cultivation, and this state of things 
would have continued so long as the politica! 
future of the country was clouded with doubt 
and with misgiving. Let the Stars and Stripes 
wave over Honolulu and every acre of fertile 
land throughout the Hawaiian archipelago will 
be turned to account. Capital and population 
will pour in with unexampled rapidity the mo- 
ment that investments are known to be thor- 
oughly secure. As it is, few people are aware 
that the mere operation of the reciprocity treaty 
with the Hawaiian islands has created and em- 
ploys a fleet of American ships greater than 
that sailing to any other country in the world. 
In other words, little Hawaii is to-day one of 
the mainstays of the American merchant ma- 
rine engaged in deep sea trade. The official 
United States statistics show that in the year 
ending June 30, 1896, there entered the ports 
of the United States from all foreign coun- 
tries put together (outside of the American 
continent) just 489 vessels flying the American 
flag. Of such vessels there came from the 
United Kingdom just 88; from the rest of 
Europe, from Asia, Africa, Australasia, and 
Oceanica combined only 210, while from Ha- 
wuii alone there came 191. In other words 
Hawaii furnished cargo for 191 American 
ships while all the world besides, outside of 
the American Continent, furnished cargo for 
only 298 American ships. Hawaii, then, has 
already proved herself the banner country for 
promoting American shipping and spreading 
the American colors to the breeze. e should 
add that nearly all the vessels flying the Ha- 
waiian flag which are engaged in foreign 
trade. are owned by Americans; of these 26 
having an aggregate tonnage of 29,049 en- 
tered Hawaiian ports in 1896. «The total number 
of American and Hawaiian vessels entering the 
ports of Hawaii from 1890 to 1896, both years in- 
cluded, was 1,754, and their aggregate tonnage 
was 1,418,288. During the same period. the 
total number of vessels of all other nationalities 
was but 469, and their aggregate tonnage did 
not exceed 806,825. That is to say, even in 
advance of annexation, American shipping has 
dominated the Hawaiian foreign trade, and 
Hawaii has been the only foreign country in 
the wide world in which American shipping has 
not only held its own but has expanded. Ha- 
waiian imports during 1896 amounted to $7,- 
164,561, of which $5,464,208 or 76 per cent 
came from the United States. Hawaii is San 
Francisco’s second best foreign customer for 
wine, Central America being the only country 
which in 1896 took more of this American prod 
uct. Hawaii is San Francisco’s third largest pur- 
chaser of salmon, the only countries that bought 
more in the year named being Australia and 
England. Hawaii was also the third largest 
consumer of barley sent forth from San Fran- 
cisco, the only countries which took more of it 
being England and Belgium. We note, finally, 
that in the consumption of flour exported from 
San Francisco, Hawaii stood sixth, England 
herself barely taking twice as much. The above 
statistics relating to shipments from San Fran- 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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cisco do not include the large quantities of com- 
modities transported directly to Hawaii from 
Washington and Oregon by three lines of 
steamers, and many sailing vessels running 
thence to Honolulu. 

We have enumerated the commercial as well 
as the strategic and political motives for the an- 
nexation of Hawaii. For the treaty which at 
lastanswers the long cherished and legitimate as- 
pirations of the American people to that end we 
are exclusively indebted to President McKinley, 
who is understood to have received only luke- 
warm assistance, if he has not encountered 
actual opposition, from his Secretary of State. 
Let the credit go where it belongs. 

-~e- 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of * Helen a Babies,’ etc., etc 


One of the straws that show the direction of the 
financial wind comes from Manchester, N, H.. where 
so much calico is printed that four companies together 
employ about fourteen thousand men and women. In 
the last four years there has been a ‘‘shut-down” each 
June, throwing all these operatives out of employment 
for some time; this year, however, the mills are busy 
and likely to remain so, as they have recently received 
orders for a million and a half pieces. Calico garments 
at best are so cheap that they would seem to be the last 
articles in which people short of money would econo- 
mize, and an additional output of calico that would 
give but one new frock each to half the women in the 
country would not seem to indicate a remarkable in- 
crease of prosperity but for it to make the difference 
between idleness and employment for fourteen thousand 
people in a single town places the matter in a very dif- 
ferent light and shows how great is the aggregate result 
of a very slight general sense of relief and improvement. 

Still more significant of growing confidence and 
activity in business is the starting, last week, of some 
of the great Pennsylvania iron and steel rolling mills 
that have been idle for months. It has long been ad- 
mitted by the ablest financiers that the iron trade is the 
most trustworthy of business barometers, Increasing 
activity in this trade is the more noticeable and cheer- 
ing at the present time because the commonest demand 
for rolled iron and steel, and that which requires least 
labor in proportion to the ton of output, is for railway 
iron—a demand which is very slight at present for the 
reason that scarcely any new railways are being made. 
The metal now being rolled by the mills is for many 
commercial purposes that call for additional labor after 
the material leaves the rolling mills; the output is to go 
largely to tool works, boiler shops, bridge builders, ete. ; 
it will therefore make occupation for many thousands of 
workmen who have been idle, and by adding to the pur- 
chasing capacity of these men will make many other 
trades more active. It is in such ways, not by any 
great single bound, that prosperity is to return. 

‘The Social Democracy of America,”’ a new political 
party of which Eugene V. Debs is the most prominent 
member, has just been formally started by a declaration 
of principles. These contain but little in addition to 
what has already been announced or demanded by 
Socialists in America and elsewhere; they ask that all 
transportation, telegraph and telephone lines, all gas 
and water works, mines, oil and gas wells, be taken 
under public control, apparently so that some men may 
not make fortunes out of such of these enterprises as 
may be profitable. It is also demanded that public 
works and improvements shall be started for the pur- 
pose of providing work for the unemployed, and that 
the use of inventions shall be free to all, the inventors 
to be remunerated by the public. No provision seems 
to have been made for enabling the public to become 
financially able to bear all the new burdens suggested, 
but the founders of new parties have seldom been men 
competent to count the financial cost of proposed un- 
dertakings. 

Mr. Debs, who is apparently to be the ‘‘Moses” of 
such portions of the industrial masses as do not trust 
their own hands, heads and hearts to get them out of 
any wilderness in which they may chance to be, an- 
nounces that “in the next campaign Socialism will be a 
great issue before the people.” This is good news, if 
true, for genuine socialism—not the counterfeit variety 
which is being mouthed by ail men who are too lazy to 
work—genuine socialism implies high respect for the 
rights and needs of all classes and conditions of men. 
A true Socialist could no more order a railway strike, 
putting hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children to annoyance, apprehension and loss, than he 
could order a savings bank burglary or steal a poor 
widow's last loaf to divide with tramps. But to give 
the neW issue a great boom Mr. Debs should make haste 
to start his promised co-operative colony in the new 
State of Washington or somewhere else. Any one who 
will work can earn a living out in Washington and save 
something besides; knowledge as to what benevolent 
work the Socialist-Colonists will do with their savings 
is the sort of education the people should have before 
the campaign of 1900, if the Socialist ticket wishes to 
win, 

Religious liberty is one of the basic principles of the 
greatest American republic; nevertheless, as one of the 
apostles wisely said after declaring that all things were 
lawfui to him, ‘‘all things are not expedient." Ata 
recent Sunday ‘service in which special. mention of 
Queen Victoria had been suggested. a British-born 
clergyman, speaking in the eps church of the 
oldest parish in New York, said of Victoria’s reign: ‘‘In 
contemplating it and the feelings it arouses we cannot 
but feel that the monarchy is better than the presi- 
dency."’ From another pulpit of the same denomina- 
tion, and on the same day, a minister born in Massa- 
chusetts, and who therefore shouid have had better 
sense, said the majority of American women of what 
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he termed the ‘‘upper”’ class were being put to shame 
by Queen Victoria because they are not only indiffer- 
ent to the responsibilities of motherhood, but that they 
avoid those responsibilities. From this statement it 1s 
evident that the reverend speaker has fallen into the 
British and otherwise Toadyish error of assuming that 
the upper class necessarily consists of the most obtru- 
sively prominent members of the richer class. Had 
either of the pulpit utterances alluded to been made by 
demagogues or other agitators of the discontented class 
they would have been branded as lies or lunacies. Re- 
ligious teachers generally are accorded ‘‘the benefit of 
the doubt’’ when they make statements gravely at vari- 
ance with the truth; nevertheless the superior officers 
of the blunderers above alluded to should be accorded 
special facilities for study of American loyalty and the 
womanhood of our actual ‘‘upper”’ class, so that the 
pulpit may not again be defiled by drivel which the 
place of utterance dignifies into insult of all the hearers. 

Some opinions that have been freely expressed re- 
garding members of the Sugar Trust, so-called, must be 
revised. These members, as well as some brokers and 
others whom a section of the press have termed ‘‘min- 
ions of a monopoly”’ have been arraigned in a criminal 
court in Washington, practically for contempt of the 
sovereign people of the United States, in having refused 
to answer certain questions put to them by the Sugar 
Investigating Committee of Congress in 1894. All of 
the men arraigned —magnates and minions alike—have 
been found not guilty, the jury giving its verdict by 
order of a judge whom no one will accuse of moral 
cowardice or of subserviency to the Sugar Trust. What 
explanation will be made by the newspapers that in- 
sisted that all the accused would be landed behind 
prison bars is not easy to imagine, but sensible citizens 
who are not riding the Trust hobby will probably be 
wise enough to deduce from the acquittals that even 
grasping millionaires have some rights under the law, 
and that one of these rights is the keeping to them- 
selves of some at least of the honest details of their own 
business affairs. 

Again American designers have beaten the world in 
one of the most important of mechanical departments— 
that of steam propulsion. A new launch, first tried a 
few days ago, ‘‘made time’’ equivalent to more than 
thirty-seven miles an hour, which exceeds any speed 
recently made afloat, even by the wonderful ‘‘Tur- 
binia,”’ of which mention was made in these columns 
last week. According to the known ratio of size to mo- 
mentum, it follows that if power proportionate to that 
of the launch can be developed in larger craft, we may 
have steamers that can make a thousand miles a day, 
and cross the Atlantic in three days. There seems no 
reason to doubt the reports as to speed attained, for the 
boat was not designed to promote any new theory; the 
owner is a rich man who ordered the little craft merely 
as a pleasure boat. It will be well, however, for per- 
sons who hope to cross the ocean in half a week to 
possess their souls in patience, for there is something 
mysterious about the failure of swift small models to 
develop great steamers; several well-authenticated 
wonders of steam navigation have never progressed 
beyond the small-boat stage, even when all the projec- 
tors and backers were practical engineers. 

Perhaps Mr. Bryan, late a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, builded better than he knew when he recently 
called the attention of the students of a great college to 
the fact that ‘Jefferson still lives.”’ A natural result of 
the assertion should be to make men interested anew 
in Jefferson’s writings and sayings—a general subject 
more talked of than understood. There are in the 
United States at least a hundred sets of Shakespeare's 
works to one of Jefferson's, although Shakespeare is not 
as much read as he deserves to be. A careful reading 
of Jefferson would be productive of much surprise to 
many politicians who frequently allude to the sincere 
and unselfish patriot; it could not fail to broaden their 
minds, increase their knowledge and set them to think- 
ing, and above all else it would set before them the 
example of a man to whom the ee! was not the end 
but merely the means to an end, which end was the 
good of the country—not the salvation of the party at 
the expense of the country. 


There is a manly, honest ring to the resolutions 
passed recently at a secret meeting of officers of the 
several great orders consisting of railway employés. 
One of these resolutions asks the Republican party. 
through Congress, ‘‘to make good its promises made in 
the last campaign and pass an arbitration law that will 
insure the equitable adjustment of ditferences between 
railroad companies and their employés, thus avoiding 
the disturbances of our industrial condition so many 
times caused by strikes and lockouts.’’ Another reso- 
lution protests against any extension of the time in 
which automatic brakes and couplings are to bé aftixed 
to cars and locomotives; some companies desire an ex- 
tension on the ground of expense. which is great, but 
the employés rightly protest on the higher ground of 
protection to life and limb; for the old methods of 
coupling and braking make the railway service more 
dangerous than the army, navy. or fire department serv- 
ice. A general belief that the several orders of railway 
men were planning for a closer union with one another 
caused some apprehension among the employing corpo- 
rations, principally through recollections of the bad 
leadership of some of the orders in the past, but there 
is no threat in the proceedings as published. 


It is strange to read that in a town in the prohibi- 
tion, woman-suffrage State of Kansas some women who 
at the last election filled all the offices with members of 
their own sex were nevertheless unable to rid the town 
of an obnoxious saloon except by breaking into the 
building and destroying the stock-in-trade. Criticism 
of their illegal methods, however, should be modified by 
two well-known facts; one is that the whisky of the 
Western States is of quality so bad that a little of it 
may transform a model man into a fiend, while the 
other is that in Kansas, as everywhere else, women 
and their children are the principal sufferers from 
the effects of bad liquor upon men. 

This country contains many pestilent persons, some 
of whom are editors, who do a fot of harm by talking 
as if the United States were quite ready and willing for 
an armed quarrel with any and every other nation. 





The most recent outburst of these people has been over 
Japan's protest against sume features of our new treaty 
with Hawaii. Japan has merely been properly mindful 
of the rights of her people in Hawaii, al y secured 
by treaty, and undoubtedly our government will do all 
in its power to avoid friction with the Asiatic people 
who have become known as ‘‘The Yankees of the Bast.” 
In the event of war neither of the two nations could 
conquer the other, but it is idle to assume that we could 
do Japan great harm by force of arms, or to deny that 
— could do us an immense amount of harm by a 
sudden demonstration on our Pacific coast. Her fleet 
is twenty times as strong as ours in the Pacific and she 
has a large, well-armed, well-drilled army that could 
do much mischief before we were ready to repel it. 
The irresponsible portion of our people should follow 
the example of our government by keeping a civil 
tongue in its head. 


General Woodford, appointed United States Minister 
to Spain, has not only disappointed most grievously the 
noisy class above-mentioned, but he has refused to 
“give his views.’’ either sociallv or for publication, on 
the Cuban question. If his instructions are to be as 
reported, and he is to insist in the name of the United 
States that hostilities in Cuba shall cease, his task will 
be as delicate and difficult as any that has been imposed 
upon an American diplomat during the present century. 
Fortunately for his country, he is a lawyer of long and 
wide experience, he is also a parliamentarian and he 
was a good soldier, which implies that he hates war and 
will do all in his power to prevent trouble between Spain 
and the United States over Cuba. 

That ‘‘Seventh Reunion of Confederate Veterans”’ to 
which representatives of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic were not invited, and regarding which there have 
been some manifestations of bad feeling and apprehen- 
sions at the North, proved to be as harmless a demon- 
stration as ever occurred in the United States. Of 
course the ‘Boys in Gray”’ recalled old associations and 
incidents, just as any other body of old comrades would 
have done, and undoubtedly there was much mourn- 
fully affectionate talk about ‘‘The Lost Cause,’’ but the 
most apprehensive and suspicious of Northern men 
would have been unable to suggest any preventive short 
of a radical change of human nature. Besides many 
statements which would have been creditable to the 
heart. head and tongue of any Northern man and 
patriot, one of the speakers said, ‘‘The hand of seces- 
sion never will be lifted up again,’’ and the declaration 
was applauded by many hands that used to be very 
active in pulling triggers against the Stars and Stripes. 

It was further said (and applauded) at the Confeder- 
ate Reunion that ‘‘the South will yet be the bulwark of 
American liberty. If you ask me why, I answer that it 
is the only section left that is purely American. An- 
archy cannot live on Southern soil.’’ In this passage 
there is a whole truth and an implied error. There 
certainly is an older and more general strain of Ameri- 
can blood in the South than in any other portion of the 
country. Nevertheless the country at large has noth- 
ing to fear from its larger infusion of foreign blood, for 
no family remains foreign after the first generation; 
the common schools and the common interests of the 
community have provided otherwise. As to the anar- 
chists, any Southerners who fear them unduly, not 
knowing them by experience, may quiet their hearts 
by recalling a favorite story of one of their section’s 
worst enemies and best friends—General Grant. When 
Grant was a young lieutenant he and a comrade older 
in the service were riding through a forest when they 
heard some wolf-howling that appalled the younger 
officer. ‘‘How many wolves do you suppose are there?” 
asked the older lieutenant. ‘‘About a hundred,’ ven- 
tured Grant, with his heart in his mouth. ‘‘Come on!”’ 
was the reply ; they rode to the center of the noise and 
found only two wolves—who nevertheless were giving 
their entire energies to howling. 


‘“What becomes of the colored graduates?’’ is being 
asked anew by Southern editors and others. This is the 
graduation month, and it is estimated that the colleges 
and academies for Southern colored youth graduate 
more than a thousand students a year. but Southerners 
seem unable to find many of them. Probably most of 
those who have disappeared from their old homes and 
are not teaching colored schools elsewhere in the South 
could be found in the North by any one interested in 
the subject. ‘Birds of a feather flock together,’’ and 
the more intelligent colored folk are very like white 
people in moving about until they succeed in finding 
congenial society. There ure ‘‘sets’’ of educated colored 
people in all the Northern cities and large towns, 
whereas in many portions of the South a colored gradu- 
ate would need to be possessed of the missionary spirit 
to remain content among his own people. The tnission- 
ary spirit, like other noble qualities, is rare in any race 
—more’s the pity for the Southern blacks. 


College graduates. however, do not need to be black 
to disappear from notice through any distinction im- 
parted by their education. Of the many thousands 
who have been turned out annually from the several 
hundred American colleges the great majority do not 
make themselves known through manifestations of the 
special acquirements they are sup to have made. 
any of thern enter commercial life at once, and are 
followed by many more who fail at efforts in one or 
other of the learned professions. In this age of great 
libraries, cheap books, good periodicals and an ener- 
getic and generally able newspaper press, a man who is 
satisfied to be generally intelligent rather than specially 
educated need not go to college, so the average gradu- 
ate does not shine among the better class of general 
readers. This does not imply that college training is 
less valuable than of old; on the contrary, ‘‘the higher 
education” is of far greater value now than it was a 
generation or two ago to men taking it with a view to 
professional life. The Yale or Harvard of a century 
ago were not comparable with the struggling ‘‘coun- 
try”’ college of to-day. 
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A VoyvacE or Conso.artIoN, 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 
(MRS. EVERARD COTES). 


CHAPTER XIX.—(CONTINUED.) 


HE Senator allowed himself to be diverted. “I 
think,” he said, ‘‘you’d better leave the chapter 
on Venice to me; you can’t just talk anyhow 
about this city. I’ll write it one of these nights be- 

fore I go to bed. But the main reason,’’ he continued, 
“that sent us to glide this minute over the canal sys- 
tem of the Bride of the Adriatic was the necessity of 
bracing you up after what you’ve been through.” 

Well,” I said, ‘‘it’s been very successful, I’m all 
braced up. I’m glad we have had such a good excuse 
for coming. A fib is sometimes necessary to one’s self- 
respect.’’ 

‘‘Preme!”’ cried the gondolier, and we shaved past 
the gondola of a solitary gentleman just leaving the 
steps of the Hotel Britannia. é 

‘That was a shave!’’ po exclaimed, and added 
somewhat inconsequently, ‘“You might just as well not 
speak so loud.” ‘ : 

“T’ve always liked Arty,’’ he continued, as we glided 
on. 

“So have I,”’ I returned pa aay s 6 

“He’s in many ways a lovely fellow,” said poppa. 

“TI guess he is,’’ said I. 

“T don’t believe,’’ ventured my parent, “‘that his 
matrimonial ideas have cooled down i 

“I hope he may marry well.’’ I said. ‘‘Has he de- 
cided on Frankie Turner?” 

‘‘He has come to no decision that you don’t know 
avout. Of course, I have no desire to ixterfere where 
it isn’t any of my business, but if you wish to gratify 
your poppa. daughter. you will obey him in this matter, 
and permit Arthur once more to—to come round even- 
ings as he used to. fie isa young man of moderate in- 
come, but a very level head, and it is the wish of my 
heart to see you reconciled.”’ 

“Sorty I can’t oblige you, poppa,’”’ I said. I cer- 
tainly was not going to have any reconciliation effected 
by poppa. : a's 

‘You'd better just consider it, daughter. I don’t 
want to interfere—but you know my desire, my com- 
mand.” 

“Senator,’’ said I, ‘‘you don’t seem to realize that it 
takes more than a gondola to make a paternal Doge. 
I’ve got to ask you to remember that I was born in 
Chicago. And it’s my bedtime. Gondolier! Albergo! 
Andate presto!”’ 

‘‘He seeins to understand you,”’ said poppa meekly. 

So we dropped Arthur—dropped him, so to speak, 
into the Grand Canal, and I really felt callous at the 
time as to whether he should ever come 3 again. 

But the Senator’s joy in Venice found other means 
of expressing itself. One was an active and disinter- 
ested appeal to the gondoliers to be a little less modern 
in their costume. He approached this sub ee through 
the guide with every gondolier in turn, and the smilin 
im iveness with which his suggestions were receiv: 
still causes him wonder and disgust. ‘I presume,’’ he 
remonstrated, ‘‘you think you earn your living because 
tourists have got to get from the Accademia to St. 
Mark’s, and from St. Mark’s to the ae of Sighs, but 
that’s only a quarter of the reason. e other three- 

uarters is because they like te be rowed there in gon- 
idea by the gondoliers they’ve read about, and the gon- 
doliers they’ve r about wore pore gondoliering 
clothes—they didn’t look like East River loafers.’ 

“They are poor men, these gondoliers,’’ remarked 
the guide, ‘‘they cannot afford.” 

T am not an infant, my friend. I’m a business man 
from Chicago. It’s a business proposition. Put your 

ondoliers into the styles they wore when Andrea 
fandolo went looting Constantinople, and you'll double 
your tourist traffic in five years. Twice as many peo- 
ple wanting gondolas, wanting guides, wanting hotel 
accommodation, buying your colored glass and lace 
flounces—why, Great Scott! it would pay the city to do 
the thing at the public expense. Then you could pass 
a by-law forbidding gondoliering to be done in any 
style later than the fifteenth century. Pay you over 
and over again.”’ : 

Poppa was in earnest, he wanted it done. He was 
only dissuaded from taking more active measures to 
make his idea public by the fact that he codn’ult stay 
to put it gees He was told, of course, how the 
plain black gondola came to be enforced ae the 
extravagance of the nobles who ruined themselves to 
have splendid ones, and how the Venetians scrupled to 
depart from a historic mandate, but he considered this 
a Feeble argument, probably perpetuated by an 
who enjoyed a monopoly in, supplying Venice wi 
black paint. ‘‘Circumstances alter cases,” he declared. 
“If that old Doge knew that the P. and O. was going to 
run direct between Venice and Bombay every fort- 
night this year, he’d tell you to turn out your gondolas 
silver-gilt!”’ , 

Nevertheless, as I say, the Senator’s views were 
coldly received, with one exception. A highly pictur- 
esque and intelligent gondolier, whom the guide ment 
fo aes Fo ager anachronism of his ~ 

connection with calling, promised that 
would give him a definite ——- for next day he 
would appear suitably clad. following morning he 


awaited us with honest pride in his Sunday apparel, 
which included violently checked trousers, a hard felt 
hat, and a large pink tie. The Senator paid him hur- 
riedly and handsomely and dismissed him with as little 
injury to his feelings as was possible under the circum- 
stances. ‘Tell him,’ said poppa to the guide, ‘‘to go 
home and take off those pants. And tell him, do you 
understand, to rush!’’ 

That same day, in the afternoon, I remember, when 
we were disembarking for an ice at Florian’s, momma 
directed our attention to two gentlemen in an approach- 
ing gondola, “‘There’s something about that man,”’ she 
said impressively, ‘‘I mean the one in the duster, that 
belongs to the reign of Louis Philippe.”’ 

‘there is,’ I responded, ‘‘we saw him last in the 
Petit Trianon. It’s Mr. Pabbley, and Mr. Hinkson. 
Two more transatlamtic fellow-travelers. Senator, 
when we meet them shall we greet them?’’ 

The Senator had a moment of self-expostulation. 

“Well, no,” he saidy‘‘l guess not. don’t suppose 
we need feel obliged to keep up the acquaintance of 
every American we come across in Europe. It would 
take us all our time. But I'd like to ask him what use 
he finds for a duster in Venice.”’ , 

‘‘How I wish the Misses Bingham could hear you,” I 
thought; but one should never annoy one’s pea un- 
necessarily, so I kept my reflections to myself. 





CHAPTER XX. 


THaT last day in Venice we went, I remember, to 
the Lids. Nothing happened, but I don’t like leaving 
it out, because it was the last day and the next best 
thing to lingering in Venice is lingering on it. We 
went in a steamboat, under protest from poppa, who 
said it might be Coney Island until we got there, when 
he admitted points of differcuce, and agreed that if peo- 

ie had to come aii the way out in gondolas, certain ex- 
isting enterprises might as well go out of business. The 
steamer was full of Venetians, and we saw that they 
were charming, though momma wishes it tc 5c under- 
stood that the modern Portia wears her bodice cut 
rather too low in the neck and gazes much tov softly at 
the modern Bassanio, Poppa and I thought it mere 
amiability, that scorned to conceal itself, but momma 
referred to it otherwise, admitting, however, that she 
found it fascinating to watch. 

We seemed to disembark at a restaurant, permanent 
among flowing waters, so prominent was this feature 
of the island, but it had only a roof and presently we 
noticed a little grass and some bushes as well. The 
verdure had quite a novel look, and we decided to dis- 
courage the casual person who wished to sell us strange 
and uncertified shellfish from a basket for immediate 
consumption, and follow it up. 

Dicky was of opinion that we might arrive at the 
vegetable ardens of Venice, but in this we were disap- 
pointed. e came instead to a street-car, and half a 
mile of arbor, and all tne Venetians pleasurably prepar- 
ing to take carriage exercise. The horses seemed to 
like the idea of giving it to them, they were quite light- 
hearted, one of them actually pawed. They were the 
only horses in Venice, they felt their dignity and their 
responsibility ina way foreign to animals in the public 
service, anywhere else in the world. Personally we 
would have preferred to walk to the other end of the 
arbor, but it would have seemed a slight, and as the 
Senator said, we weren’t in Venice to hurt anybody’s 
feelings that belonged there. It would have been ex- 
travagant, too, since the steamboat ticket included the 
drive at the end. So we struggled anxiously for good 
places, and proceeded to the other side with much cir- 


cumstance, enjoying ourselves as hard as_ possible. 
Dicky said he never had such a good time; but that 
was ause he had exhausted Venice and his patience, 


and was going on to Verona next day. 

The arbor and the grass and the street-car track 
ended sharply and all together at a raised wooden walk 
that led across the sand to a pavilion hanging over the 
Adriatic, and here we sat and watched other Venetians 
disporting themselves in the water below. They were 
mak ve creatures, and they disported themselves nobly, 

eeping so well in view of the pavilion and such a 
steady eye upon the spectators, that poppa had an im- 
ive desire to feed them with macaroons. Le de- 
cided not to; you never could tell, he said, what might 
be considered a liberty by foreigners; but he had a hard 
struggle with the temptation, the aquatic accomplish- 
ments we saw were so deserving of reward. I had the 
misfortune to loge a little pink rose overboard, as it 
were, and Dicky looked seriously annoyed when an 
amphibious young Venetian caught it between his lips. 
I don’t know why; he was one of the most attractive 
on view, but I have often noticed Turkish tendencies in 
ky where his countrywomen are concerned. We 
came away almost immediately after, so that rose will 
bloom in my memory, until I forget about it, among 
romances that might have been. 

Strolling back we bought a Venetian secret for a 
sou or two, a beautiful little secret; I wonder who first 
found it out. A picturesque and fishy-smelling person 
in a soft felt hat sold it to us—a pair of tiny dainty 
dried seahorses, ‘‘mere’’ and ‘‘pere” he called them. 
And there, all in the curving poise of their little heads 
and the twist of their little tails, was revealed half the 
art of Venice, and we saw how the first glass worker 
came to be told to make a sea-green dragon climbing 
over an amber-yellow bowl, and where the gondola 
borrowed. its grace. They moved us to unanimous 
enthusiasm, and we utterly refused to let Dicky put 
one in his buttonhole. 


It is looking back upon Venice, too, that I see the 
paternal figure of the Senator nourishing the people 
with octopuses. This may seem improbable, but it is 
strictly true. They were small octopuses, not nearly 
large enough to kill anybody while they were alive, 
though boiled and pickled they looked very deadly, 
Pink in color, they stood in a barrel near the entrance, 
I remember, of Jesurum’s, and attracted the Senator’s 
inquiring eye. When the guide said they were for 
human consumption poppa looked at him suspiciously 
and offered him one. e ate it with a promptness and 
artistic dispatch that fascinated us all, gathering it u 
by its limp long legs and taking bites out of it, as if it 
were an apple. A one-eyed man who hooked pausing 
gondolas up to the slippery steps offered to show how it 
should be done, and other performers, all skilled, seemed 
to rise from the stones of the pavement. Poppa invited 
them all,,by pantomime, to walk up and have an octo- 
pus, and when the crowd began to gather from the side 
alleys, and the enthusiasm grew too promiscuous, he 
bought the barrel outright and watched the carnivai 
from the middle of the canal. He often speaks of his 
enjoyment of the Venetlan octopus, eaten in cold blood, 
without pepper, salt, or vinegar; and the effect, when 
Iam not there, is awestricken. 

Next morning we took a gondola for the station, and 
slipped through the gold and opal silence of the dawn 
on the canals away from Venice. No one was up but 
the sun, who did as he liked with the facades and the 
bridges in tne water, and made strange loveliness in 
narrow darkling places, and showed us things in the 
calli that we did not know were in the world. The 
Senator was really depressing until he gradually light- 
ened his spirits by working out a scheme for a direct 
line of steamships between Venice and New York, to be 
based on.an agreement with the Venetian municipality 


az to garments of legitimate gayety for the goraoliers, 
the renomination of an annual Doge, who should be 
compelled to wear ‘his robes whenever he went out of 


doors, and the yearly resurrection of the ancient cere- 
mony of marrying Venice to the Adriatic, during the 
months of July anu Augu.*, ~ben the tide of tourist 
traffic sets across the Atlantic. ‘“We should get every 
schoolma’am in the Union, to begin witn, said popna 
confidently ; and by the time we reached Verona he 
had floated the company, launched the first ship, ar- 
rived in Venice with full orchestral accompaniment, 
and dined the imitation Doge—if he couldn’t get Um- 
berto and Crispi—upon clam chowder and canvas-backs 
to the solemn strains of ‘‘Hail, Columbia,’’ played up 
and down the Grand Canal. ‘“‘If it could be worked,” 
said Poppa, as we descended upon the platform, ‘“‘I’d 
like to have the Pope telephone us a blessing on that 
banquet.”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


It was the middle of the afternoon, and momma, 
having spent the morning among the tombs of the 
Scaligeri, was lying down. The Scaligeri somehow 
had got on her nerves; there were so many of them, 
and the panoply of their individual bones was so im- 
posing. 

‘‘Daughter,’’ she had said tome on the way back to 
the hotel, ‘‘if you point out another thing to me I shall 
= you.”’ In that frame of mind it was always best 
to let momma lie down. The Senator had letters to 
write; I think he wanted to communicate his Venetian 
steamship idea to a man in Minneapolis. Dicky had 
already been round to the Hotel di Londres—we were 
at the Colombo—and had found nothing, so when he 
asked me to come out for a walk I prepared to be 
steeped in despondency. An unsuccessful love affair is 
a severe test of friendship; but I went. 

It was asl expected. slaving secured a spectator to 
wreak his gloom upon, Mr. Dod proceeded to make the 
most of the opportunity. He put his hat on recklessly, 
and thrust his hands into his pa—his trouser pockets, 
We were in a strange town, but he fastened his eyes 
moodily upon the pavement, as if nothing else were 
worth considering. As we strolled into the Piazza Bra, 
I saw him gradually and furtively turn up his coat col- 
lar, at which I felt obliged to protest. 

‘Look here, Dicky,’’ I said, ‘‘unrequited affection is, 
doubtless, very trying, but you’re too much of an ad- 
vertisement. The Veronese are beginning to stare at 
you; their sorcerers will presently follow you about 
with their patent philters. Reform your personal ap- 
pearance, or here, at the foot of this statue of Victor 
Emmanuel, I leave you to your fate.” 

Dicky reformed it, but with an air of patience under 
persecution which I found hard to bear. ‘‘I don’t know 
cad authority for calling it unrequited,” he said, with 

ignity. 
en if right—undelivered,”’ I replied. ‘‘That isa noble 
statue—you can’t contradict the guide-book. By 
Borghi.’ 

“Victor Emmanual, is it? Then it isn’t Garibaldi. 
You don’t have to travel much in Italy to know it’s got 
to be either one or the other. What they like is to have 
both,”’ said Mr. Dod, with unnecessary bitterness. “I'd 
enjoy something fresh in statues myself.’’ Then, with 
an imperfectly concealed alertness, ‘“There seems to be 
som oing-on over there,’’ he added. 

We could see nothing but an arched door in ah 
— wall, and a stream of people trickling in. 
“Probably only one of their eternal in church ser- 
vices,’’ continued Dicky. “It’s about the only form of 
public entertainment you can depend on in this coun- 
try. But we might as well have a look in.” He went 
on to say, as we crossed the dusty road, that my un- 
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sympathetic attitude was enough to drive anybody to 
the Church of Rome, even in the middle of the after- 
noon. 

3ut we perceived at once that it was not the Church 
of Rome, or any other church. There was more than 
one arched entrance, and a man in each, to whom peo- 

le paid a lira apiece for admission, and when we fol- 
owed them in we found our feet still upon the ground, 
and ourselves among a forest of solid buttresses and 
props. The number XV. was cut deep over the door we 
came in by, and the props had the air of centuries of 
patience. A wave of sound seemed to — round in 
a circle inside and spend itself about us, of faint mul- 
titudinous clappings. Conviction descended upon us 
suddenly, and as we stumbled after the others we 
shared one classic moment of anticipation, hurrying and 
curious in 1895 as the Romans hurried and were curi- 
ous in 110, a little late for the show in the Arena. They 
were all there before us, they had taken the best places, 
and sat, as we emerged in our astonishment, tier above 
tier to the row where the wall stopped and the sky 
began, intent, enthusiastic. The wall threw a new 
moon of shadow on the west, and there the sun struck 
down sharply and made splendid the dyes in the wo- 
men’s dete, and turned the Italian soldiers’ buttons 
into flaming jewels. “And again, as we stared, the ap- 
plause went round and up, from the yellow sand below 
to the blue sky above, and when we looked bewildered 
down into the Arena for the victorious gladiator, and 
saw a tumbling clown with a painted face instead, the 
illusion was only half destroyed. We climbed and 
struggled for better places. treading, I fear, in our 
absorption on a great many Veronese toes. Dicky said 
when we got them that you had to remember that the 
seats were Roman in order to appreciate them, they 
were such very cold stone, and they sloped from back 
to front, for the purpose, as we found out afterward 
from the guide-book, of letting off the rain water. We 
were glad to understand it, but Dicky declared that no 
explanation would induce him to take a season ticket 
for the Arena, it was too destitute of modern improve- 
ments. It was something, though, to sit there watch- 
ing, with the ranged multitude, a show in a Roman 
Amphitheater—one could imagine things, lictors and 
eediles, senators and centurions. It only required the 
substitution of togas and girdled robes for trousers and 
etticoats, and a purple awning for the emperor, and a 
rass-plated bodyguard with long spears and hairy arms 
and legs, and a few details like that. If one half closed 
one’s eyes it was hardly necessary to imagine. I was 
haif closing my eyes and wondering whether they had 
Vestal Virgins at this particular amphitheater, and try- 
ing to remember whether they would turn their thumbs 
up or down when they wished the clown to be de- 
stroyed, when Dicky grew suddenly pale and sprang to 
his feet. 

“T was afraid it might give one a chill,”’ I said, ‘‘but 
it is very picturesque. I suppose the ancient Romans 
brought cushions.”’ 

Mr. Dod did not appear to hear me. 

“In the third row below,” he exclaimed, blushing 
joyfully, ‘‘the sixth from this end—do you see? Yellow 
ban under a floral hat—Isabel!”’ 

“A yellow bun under a floral hat,’’ I repeated, ‘‘that 
would be Isabel, if you add a good eoutsieadon and a 
look of deportment. Yes, now I see her. Mrs. Por- 
theris on one side, and Mr. Mafferton on the other. 
What do you want to do?’’ 

“‘Assassinate Mafferton,’’ said Dicky. ‘‘Does it look 
to you as if he had been getting there at all?” 

“So far as one can see .from behind I should say he 
has made some progress, but I don’t think, Dicky, that 
he has arrived. He is constitutionally slow,’’ 1 added, 
“about arriving.”’ 

At that moment the party rose. Without a word 
we, too, got on our feet and automatically followed, 
Dicky treading the reserved seats of the court of Ber- 
engarins as if they had been the back rows of a Bowery 
theater. The classics were wholly obscured for him by 
a floral hat and a yellow bun. I, too, abandoned my 
speculations cheerfully, for I expected Mrs. Portheris, 
confronted with Dicky, to be more entertaining than 
any giadiator. 

We came up with them at the exit, and that august 
lady, as we approached, to our vast astonishment, 
greeted us with effusion. 

“We thought,” she declared, ‘‘that we had lost you 
altogether. This is quite delightful. Now we must 
reunite!’’ Dicky was certainly included. It was ex- 
traordinary. ‘‘And your dear father and mother,”’ 
went on Mrs. Portheris, “I am longing to hear their 
experiences since we parted. Where are you? The 
Colomba? Why what a coincidence! We are there, 
too! How small the world is!’’ 

“Then you have only just arrived,’’ said Mr. Dod to 
Miss Portheris. 

“Ves,” 

“By the 11.30 p.m.?” 

“No. By the 2.30 P.M.” 

I saw that. something quite awful was going on, and 
conversed volubly with Mrs. Portheris and Mr. Maffer- 
ton to give Dicky a chance; but in a moment I, too, felt 
a refrigerating influence proceeding from the floral hat 
and the bun for which I could not account. 

“Where have you been?’ inquired Dicky, “if I may 


“At Vallombrosa.’’ There was also parasol, and it 
twisted indifferently. 

*‘Ah—among the leaves! And were they as thick as 
William says they are?” 

“JT don’t understand you.” And, indeed, this levity 
assorted incomprehensibly with the black despair that 
sat on Dicky’s countenance. It was really very painful 
in spite of Mrs. Portheris’s unusual humanity and Mr. 

erton’s obvious though embarrassed joy, and as 
Mrs. Portheris’s cab drove up at the moment I made a 
tentative attempt to bring the interview to a close. 

“We are “ailing,” I said. 

“Ah, these little strolls!’ exclaimed Mrs. Portheris, 
with benignant humor. ‘“‘I sup’ we must condone 
them now!” and she waved her pe rolling away, as 
if she gave us a British matron's blessing. 

“Oh, don’t!’ I cried. ‘Don’t condone them—you 
mustn't!’ But my words fell short in a cloud of dust, 
and even Dicky, wrapped in his tragedy, failed to re- 
eeive an impression from them. 
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for it?’’ 

*‘Account for what?” I shuffled. 

“The size of her head—the frost—the whole bally 
conversation!’’ propounded Dicky, with tears in his 
eyes. 

I have really a great deal of feeling, and I did not 
rebuke these terms. Besides, I could see only one way 
out of it, and 1 was occupied with the best terms in 
which to present it to Dicky. So I said I didn’t know, 
and reflected. 

‘She isn’t the same girl!’’ he groaned. 

‘Men are always talking in the funny columns of 
the newspapers,’’ I remarked absently, ‘‘about how 
much better they can throw a stone and sharpen a lead 
pencil than we can.”’ 

Mr. Dod looked injured. ‘Oh, well,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
you — to talk about something else—”’ 

‘But they can’t see into a sentimental situation any 
further than into a board fence,’ I continued serenely. 
**My dear Dick, Isabel thinks you're engaged. So does 
her mamma. So does Mr. Mafferton.”’ 

“Who to?’ exclaimed Mr. Dod, in ungrammatical 
amazement. 

I looked at him reproachfully. ‘‘Don’t be such an 
owl!’ I said. 

Light streamed in upon Dicky’s intellect. “To 
you!” he exclaimed. ‘Great Scott!’’ 

“‘Preposterous, isn’t it?’’ I said. 

“TI should ejaculate! Well, no, I mean—I shouldn’t 
ejaculate, but—oh, you know what I mean—’’ 

‘“T do,’ Isaid. ‘Don’t apologize.” 

“What in my aunt’s wardrobe do they think that 
for?’’ 

‘You left their party and joined ours rather abruptly 
at Pompeii,”’ I said. 

**Had to!”’ 

“Isabel didn’t know you had to. If she tried to find 
out, I fancy she was told little girls shouldn’t ask ques- 
tions: It was Lot’s wife who really came between you, 
but Isabel wouldn’t have been jealous of Lot’s wife.”’ 

‘LT suppose not,”’ said Dicky doubtfully. 

“Do you remember meeting the Misses Bingham in 
the Ufizzi? and telling them you were going to be—”’ 

‘*That’s so.”’ 

“You didn’t give them enough details. And they 
told me they were going to Vallombrosa. And when 
Miss Cora said good-by to me she told me you were a 
dear or something.”’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t you say I wasn't?’ 

‘Dicky, if you are going to assume that it was any 
fault—”’ 

“Only one decent hotel—hardly anybody in it—fore- 
gathered with old lady Portheris—told every mortal 
thing they knew! Oh,”’ groaned Dicky, ‘‘why was an 
old maid ever born?’’ 

“She never was,’’ I couldn’t help saying; but I 
might as well not have said it. Dicky was rapidly 
formulating his plan of action. 

“T’ll tell her straight out, after dinner,”’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘and her mother too, if 1 get a chance.” 

“Do you know what will happen?” I asked. 

“You never know what will happen,”’ replied Dicky, 
blushing. 

“Mrs. and Miss Portheris and Mr. Mafferton will 
leave the Hotel Colombo for parts unknown, by the 
earliest train to-morrow morning.”’ : 

“But Mrs. Portheris declares that we're to be a 
happy family for the rest of the trip.” 

“Under the impression that you are disposed of.” 

“My heart,’’ said Dicky impulsively, ‘‘may be other- 
wise engaged, but my alleged mind is yours forever. 
Mamie, you have a great head.” 

‘“‘Thanks,’’ I said. ‘‘I would certainly tell the truth 
to Isabel, as a secret, but—’’ 

‘‘Mamie, we cut our teeth on the same—”’ 

“Horrid of you to refer to it.” 

“It’s such a tremendous favor!”’ 

"it &.”” 

“But since you're in it, you know, already—and it’s 
so very temporary—and I'll be as good as gold—”’ 

‘You'd better!’’ Iexclaimed. And so it was settled 
that the fiction of Dicky’s and my engagement should 
be permitted to continue to any extent that seemed nec- 
essary until Mr. Dod should be able to persuade Miss 
Portheris to fly with him across the Channel and be 
married at a Dover registry office. We arranged every- 
thing with great precision, and, if necessary, I was to 
fly too, to make it a little more proper. We were both 
somewhat doubtful about the <r of a bridesmaid 
in a registry office, but we agreed that such a thing 
would go a long way toward persuading Isabel to 
enter it. 

When we arrived at the hotel we found Mrs. Por- 
theris and Mr. Mafferton affectionately having tea with 
my parents. Isabel had gone to bed with a headache, 
but Dicky, notwithstanding, displayed the most unfeel- 
ing spirits. He drove us all finally to see the tomb of 
Juliet in the Vicolo Franceschini, and it was before 
that uninspiring stone trough full of visiting cards, 
behind a bowling green of Buburber patronage, that I 
heard him, on general grounds of expediency, make 
contrite advances to Mrs. Portheris. 

“I think I ought to tell you,’ he said, ‘‘that. my 
views have undergone a change since I saw you.” 

Mrs. Portheris fixed her pince-nez upon him in sus- 
picious inquiry. 

“TI can eyen swallow the whale now,” he faltered, 
“like Jonah.”’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


AFTER two days of the most humid civility Mrs. Por- 
theris had brought momma round. It was not an easy 
process, momma had such a way of fanning herself and 
regarding distant objects; and Dicky and I observed its 
difficulties with great satisfaction, for a family matter 
would be the last thing anybody would venture to dis- 
cuss with momma under such circumstances, and we 
very much preferred that Portheris’s overflowing 
Poe ang wea should be chilled off as long as ible. 
Dicky was for taking my parents into our confidence as 
a measure of preparation, but with poope® command 
upon me with regard to Arthur, I felt a delicacy as to 
the subject of ance generally. Besides, one 
never Gan tell whether one’s poppa and momma would 
back one up in a thing like that. 











“How,” he demanded passionately, “do you account 








I never could quite understand Mrs. Portheris’s in- 
creasingly good opinion of us at this point. The Sena- 
tor declared that it was because some American shares 
of hers had gone up in the market, but that struck 
momma and me as somewhat too general in its applica- 
tion. I preferred to attribute it to the Senator’s Tariff 
Bill. Mr. Mafferton brought us the ‘‘Times”’ one even- 
ing in Verona, and demonstrated with solemn congrat- 
ulations that the name of J. P. Wick was mentioned 
four times in the course of its leading article. That 
journal even said in effect, that if it were nd’. for the 
faithfully sustained anti-humorous character which had 
established it for so many generations in the approba- 
tion of the British public, it would go so far as to call 
the contemplated measure ‘‘Wicked legislation.’’ Mr. 
Mafferton could not understand why poppa had no 
desire to cut out the article. He said there was some- 
thing so interesting about seeing one’s name in print— 
he always did it. I was very curious to see instances 
of Mr. Mafferton’s name in mg and finally induced 
him to show them to me. They were advertisements 
for lost dogs—-‘‘Apply to the Hon. Charles Mafferton,”’ 
and the reward was very considerable. 

But this has nothing to do with the way the plot 
thickened on the Lake of Como. I was watching Bel- 
lagio slip past among the trees on the left shore and 
wondering whether we could hear the nightingales if it 
were not for the steamer’s engines—which was particu- 
larly unlikely, as it was the middle of the afternoon— 
and reflecting upon the trifles that would sometimes 
divide lines plainly intended to mingle. Mere enuncia- 
tion, for example, was a thing one could so soon become 
reaccustomed to; already momma had ceased to con- 
gratulate me on my broad a’s, and I could not help the 
inference that my conversation was again unobtrusively 
Chicagoan. It was frustrating too, that I had no way 
of finding out how much poppa knew, and extremely 
irritating to think that he knew anything. He was 
sitting near me as I mused. immersed in the American 
Mail, while momma and his aunt Caroline insensibly 
glided toward intimacy again on two wicker chairs 
close by. Mr. Mafferton was counting the luggage 
somewhere; he was never happy on a steamer until he 
had done that, and Isabel was being fervently apolo- 
gized to by Dicky on the other side of the deck. I 
hoped she was taking it in the proper spirit, I had the 
terms all ready in which Z should accept an apology, 
if it were ever offered to me. 

“Now, I must not put off any longer telling you how 
delighted Iam at your dear Mamie’s re-engagement.”’ 

The statement reached us all, though it was intended 
for moma only. Even Mrs. Portheris’s more amiable 
accents had a quality which penetrated far, with a sug- 
zestion of whiskers. I looked again languidly at Bel- 
agio, but not until I had observed a rapid glance be- 
tween my parents, recommending each other not to be 
taken by surprise. 

“‘Has she confided in you?’’ inquired momma. 

“No—no. I heard it in a roundabout way. You 
must be very pleased, dear Augusta. Such an advan- 
tage that they have known each other all their lives!” 

ay looked guardedly round at me, but by this 
time I was asleep in my camp chair, the air was so 
balmily cool after our hot rattle to Como. 

“*How did you hear?” he demanded, coming straight 
to the point, while momma struggled after tentative 
uncertainties. sre 

“Oh, a little bird, a little bird—who had it from 
them both! An@ much better, I said when I heard it, 
that she should marry one of her own countrypeople. 
American girls nowadays will so often be content with 
nothing less than an Englishman!”’ 

‘‘So far as that goes,”’ said the Senator crisply, ‘‘we 
never buy anything we haven’t a use for simply because 
it’s cheap. But Idon’t mind telling you that my daugh- 
ter’s re-engagement, on the old American lines, is a 
thing I’ve been wanting to happen for some time.”’ 

“And there are some really excellent points about 
Mr. Dod. We must remember that he is still very 
young. Of one thing we may be sure,’ continued Mrs. 

ortheris magnanimously, ‘‘he will make her a very 
kind husband.’’ 

At this I opened my eyes inadvertently—nobody 
could help it—and saw the barometrical change in 
poppa’s countenance. It went down twenty degrees 
with a run, and wore all the disgust of an Hon. gentle- 
man who has jumped to conclusions and found nothing 
to stand on. 

“Oh, you’re away off there, Aunt Caroline,’’ he said 
with some annoyance. ‘‘Better sell your little bird and 
buy a telephone. Richard Dod is no more engaged to 
our wits than the man in the moon.” 

‘Well I should say not!’’ exclaimed momma. 

“T have it on the best authority,’’ insisted Mrs. Por- 
theris blandly. ‘‘You American parents are so seldom 
consulted in these matters. Perhaps the young people 
have not told you.”’ . 

This was a nasty one for both the family and the 
republic, and I heard the Senator’s rejoinder with satis- 
faction. 

‘‘We don’t consider, in the United States, that we're 
the natural bullies of our children because we happen 
to be a little older than they are,’’ he said; ‘‘but for all 
that we're not in the habit of hearing much news about 
them from outsiders. Ill have to get you to promise 
a to go spreading such nonsense around, Aunt Caro- 
ine.”’ 

“Oh, of course if you say so, but I should be better 
satisfied if she denied it herself,’’ said Mrs. Portheris 
with suavity, ‘‘my information was so very exact.” 

I had slumbered again, but it did not avail me. I 
heard the American mail dispersing itself about the 
deck in all directions as the Senator rose, strode toward 
my chair, and shook me much more vigorously than 
there was any necessity for. 

“Here’s Aunt Caroline,’’ he said, “‘wanting us to 
believe that you and Dicky Dod are engaged—you two 
that have quarreled as naturally as brother and sister 
ever since you were born. I guess you can tell her 
whether it’s very likely!’’ 

I yawned, to gain time, but the widest yawn will not 
cover more than two seconds. 

“What an extraordinary question!’’ I said. It 
sounds weak, but that was the way one felt. 

“Don’t peerericn: Mamie, love,’ said Mrs. Por- 
theris sternly. 

‘I'm not—I don’t. But n-nothing of the kind is 
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announced, is it?’ 
Senatorial eye. 

“Nothing of the kind ewists,”’ said poppa, the Doge 
all over, except his umbrella. ‘*Does it?” 

‘“‘Why, no,’’ I said, ““Dicky and I aren’t engaged. 
But we Sis an understanding.” 

I was extremely sorry. Mrs. Portheris was so tri- 
umphant, and poppa allowed his irritation to get so 
mucl ‘‘e better of him. 

“On,” she said, ‘“‘you’ve got an understanding! 
Well, you’ve been too intelligent, darned if you 
haven’t!’’ The Senator pulled his beard in his most 
uncompromising manner. ‘‘Now you can understand 
something more. I’m not going to have it. You 
haven’t got my consent and nage not going to get it.” 

“But, my dear nephew, the match is so suitable in 
every respect! Surely you would not stand in the way 
of a daughter’s happiness when both income and posi- 
tion—position in Chicago, of course, but still—are as- 
sured!”’ 

Poppa paused, uncertain for an instant whether to 
turn his wrath upon his aunt, and that, of course, was 
my opportunity to plead with my angry parent. But 
the knowledge that the hopes which poppa was reduc- 
ing to dust and ashes were fervently fixed on a floral 
hat and a yellow bun over which he had no control, on 
the other side of the ship, overcame me, and I looked at 
Bellagio to hide my emotions instead, in a way which 
they might interpret as obstinate, if they liked. 

“Aunt Caroline,’’ said the Senator firmly, “‘I’ll thank 
you to keep your 5 out of the preserves, My daugh- 
ter knows where I have given her hand, and that’s the 
direction she’s going with her feet. Mary, I may as 
well inform you that the details of your wedding are 
being arranged in Chicago this minute. It will take 
place within three weeks of our arrival and it won’t be 
any slump. But Richard Dod might as well be told 
right now that he won’t be in it, unless in the capacity 
of usher. As I don’t contemplate breaking up this party 
and making things disagreeable all round you’ll have to 
tell him yourself. We sail from Liverpool’’—poppa 
looked at his watch--‘‘precisely one week and four 
hours from now, and if Mr. Dod has not agreed to the 
conditions I mention by that time we will leave him 
upon the shore. That’s all I have to say, and between 
now and then I don’t expect you or anybody else to have 
the nerve to mention the matter to me again.” 

After that it was impossible to wink at poppa, or in 
any way to give him the assurance that my regard for 
him was unimpaired. There are things that can't be 
assed over with a smile in one’s poppa without doing 
iim harm, and this was one of them. It was a regular 
manifesto, and I felt exactly like Lord Salisbury. I 
couldn’t take him seriously, and yet I had to tell him 
to come on, if he wanted to, and devote his spare time 
to learning the language of diplomacy. So I merely 
bowed with what magnificence I could command; and 
filed it, so to speak; and walked to the other side of the 
deck, leaving poppa to his conscience and momma and 
his aunt Caroline. I left him with confidence, not 
knowing which would give him the worst time. Mrs. 
Portheris began it, before I was out of earshot. ‘‘For 
an American parent,” she said blandly, ‘‘it strikes me, 
Josiah, that you are a little severe.”’ 

I found Mr. Mafferton interfering, as I expected, 
with Dicky and Isabel in their appreciation of the west 
shore. He was pointing out the Villa Carlotta at Cod- 
enabbia, and explaining the beauties of the sculptures 
there and dwelling on the tone of blue in the immedi- 
ate Alps and reminding them that the elder Pliny once. 

icked wild flowers on these banks, and generally mak- 
ing himself the intelligent nuisance that nature in- 
tended him to be. In spite of it Isabel was radiant. 
She said a number of things with the greatest ease; one 
saw that language, after all, was not difficult to her, she 
only wanted practice and an untroubled mind. I looked 
at Dicky and saw that a weight had been removed from 
his, and it was im ible to avoid the conclusion that 
peace and satisfaction in this life would date for these 
two, if all went well for. the next few days, from the 
Lake of Como. But all could not be relied upon to go 
well so rn Mr. Mafferton hovered, quoting Claudian 
on the mulberry tree, upon the brink of a proposal, so I 
took him away to translate his quotation for me in the 
stern, which naturally suggested the past and its emo- 
tions. We could now refer quite sympathetically to the 
altogether irretrievable and gone by, and Mr. Mafferton 
was able to mention Lady Torquilan without any trace 
of his air that she was a person, poor dear, that brought 
embarrassment with her. Indeed I sometimes thought 
he dragged her in. I asked him, in appropriate phrases, 
of course, whether he had decided to accept Mrs. Por- 
theris’s daughter, and he fixed mournful eyes upon me 
and said he thought he had; almost. The news of my 
engagement to Mr. had apparently done much to 
bring him to a conclusion; he said it pointed so defi- 
nitely to the unlikelihood of his ever being able to find 
a more stimulating companion than Miss Portheris, 
with all her charms, was likely to prove. It was diffi- 
cult, of course, to see the connection, but I could not 
help confiding to Mr. Mafferton, as a secret, that there 
was hardly any chance of my union with Dicky—after 
what poppa had said. When I assured him that I had 
no intention whatever of disobeying my parent in a 
matter of which he was so much better qualified to be a 
judge than I, it was impossible not to see Mr. Maffer- 
ton’s good opinion of me rising in his face. He said he 
could not help sympathizing with the paternal view, 
but that was all he would say; he refrained magnifi- 
cently from abusing Dicky. And we parted mutually 
more deeply convinced than ever of the undesirability 
of doing anything rash in the all-important direction 
we had discussing. : 

As we disembarked at Colico to take the train for 
Chiavenna Mrs. Portheris, after seeing Mr. Mafferton 
was collecting the portmanteaus, gave me a word of 
comfort and of admonition. ‘‘T: my advice, m 
child,” she said, ‘‘and be faithful to poor dear Richar 
Your father must, in the end, give way. I shall keep 
at;him in your interests. When you left us this after- 
noon,”’ continued the a et “he - 
ately took out his foun pen and wrote a letter. It 
was directed—I saw that much—to a Mr. Arthur Page. 
Is he the creature who is to be forced ou, my 
’ Mrs. Fortheris in the sentimen FE he was 


are think it very likely,” I said calmly ; “but I have 


I was growing nervous under the 
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— to be faithful to Richard, Mrs. Portheris, and 
But I really felt a little nervous, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE instant we saw the diligence momma declared 
that if she had to sit anywhere but in the middle of it 
she would remain in Chiavenna until next day. Mrs. 
Portheris was of the same mind. She said that even 
the interieur would be dangerous enough going down 
hill, but if the Senator would sit there too, she would 
try not-to be nervous. The coupe was terrifying—one 
saw everything the poor dear horses did—and as to the 
banquette she could imagine herself flying out of it, if 
we so much as went over a stone. As a party we were 
strangers to the diligence; we had all the curiosity and 
hesitation about it, as Dicky remarked, of the animals 
when Noah introduced them to the Ark. I asked Dicky 
to describe the diligence for the purpose of this volume, 
thinking that it might, here and there, have a reader 
who had never seen one, and he said that as soon as he 
had made up his mind whether it was most like a tri- 
umphal chariot in a circus procession or a boudoir car 
in an ambulance after a bad accident, he would; but 
then his eyes wandered to Isabe] who was pinker than 
ever in the mountain air, and his reasoning faculties 
left him. A small German with a very red nose, most 
degagee in his apparel—he might have been a baron or 
again a hairdresser—already occupied one of the seats 
in the interieur, so after our elders had been safely 
deposited beside him the banquette and the coupe were 
left, as Mrs. Portheris said, to the adventurous youn 
people. Dicky and I had conspired, for the sustaine 
effect on Mrs. Portheris, to sit in the banquette, while 
Isabel was to suffer Mr. Mafferton in the coupe—an 
arrangement which her mother viewed with entire 
complacency. “After all,’’ said Mrs. Portheris to 
momma, ‘‘we’re not in Hyde Park—and young people 
will be young people.” We had not counted, however, 
with the Senator, who suddenly realized, as Dicky was 
handing me up, that it was his business, in the capacity 
of Doge, to interfere. It is to his credit that he found 
it embarrassing, on account of his natural, almost od 
ternal, dislike to make things unpleasant for Dicky. 
He assumed a sternly impenetrable expression, thought 
about it for a moment, and then approached Mr. Maf- 
ferton. 

“I’d be obliged to you,” he said, ‘if you could ar- 
range without putting yourself out any, to change places 
with young Dod, there, as far as St. Moritz. I have my 
reasons—but not necessarily for publication. See?’’ 

Mr. Mafferton’s eye glistened with appreciation of 
the confidence reposedinhim. ‘‘Ishall be most happy,” 
he said, “‘if Dod doesn’t mind.’”’ But Dicky, with in- 
decent haste, was already in the coupe. 

‘Don’t mention it, Mafferton,”’ ce said out of the 
window. ‘I’m delighted at least—whatever the Sena- 
tor says has got to be done, of course,” and he made an 
attempt to look hurt that would not have imposed upon 
anybody but a self-constituted Doge with a guilty con- 
science. I took my bereavement in stony calm, with 
possibly just a suggestion about my eyebrows and un- 
der-lip that some day, on the far free shores of Lake 
Michigan, a down-trodden daughter would reassert her- 
self; poppa re-entered an interieur darkened by a thun- 
der-cloud on the brow of his Aunt Caroline, and we 
started. 

It was some time before Mr. Mafferton interfered in 
the least with the Engadine. He seemed wrapped in a 
cloud of vain imaginings sprung, obviously, from poppa’s 
ill-considered request. I understood his emotions and 
carefully respected his silence. I was unwilling to be 
instructed about the Engadine either botanically or geo- 
logically—it was more agreeable not to know the names 
of the lovely little foreign flowers, and quite pleasant 
enough that every turn in the road showed us a white 
mountain or a purple one without having to understand 
what it was made of. Besides, I particularly did not 
wish to precipitate anything, and there are moments 
when a mere remark about the weather will doit. I had 
been suffering a good deal from my conscience since Mrs. 
Portheris told me that poppa had written to Arthur— 
I didn’t mind him enduring unnumbered pangs of ho 
deferred, but it was quite another thing that he should 
undergo the unnecessary martyrdom of imagining that 
he had been oe by Dicky Dod. On reflection I 
thought it would be safer to start Mr. Mafferton on the 
usual lines, and I nerved myself to ask him whether he 
could tell me anything about the prehistoric appearance 
of these lovely mountains. 

“I am glad,” he responded, absently, ‘‘that you ad- 
mire my favorite Alps;’’ nothing more. I tried to prick 
him to the consideration of the scenery by asking him 
which were his favorite Alps, but this also came to noth- 
ing. Having acknowledged his approval of the Alps,- 
he seemed willing to let them go unadorned by either 
fact or faricy. 1 offered him sandwiches, but he seemed 
to prefer his mustache. Presently he roused himself. 

“T’'m afraid you must think me very uninteresting, 
Miss Wick,”’ he said. 

‘*Dear me, no,’’ I replied. “On the contrary, I think 
you are a lovely jh ad 

“Type of an Englishman?’ Mr. Mafferton was not 
displeased. 

‘Type of some Englishmen. You would not care to 
represent the—ah, trading classes?’ 

“If I had been born in that station,” replied Mr. Maf- 
‘ferton, modestly, ‘‘I should be very ps to represent 
them. But I should not care to be a Labor candidate.” 

“It wouldn’t be very appropriate, would it?’’ I sug- 
gested. ‘‘But do you ever mean to run for anything, 


really?’’ 

Certainly not,” Mr. Mafferton replied, with slight 
resentment. ‘In our family we never run. But, of 
course, I will succeed my uncle in the ae House.’’ 

“Dear me!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘So you will! I should 
think it would be simply lovely to be born a legislator. 
In our Country it is attained by ee degrees.” 

. Mafferton was 
collecting general information. He 


in 
was it against the day when he would be 
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the bloom on his nose, his pale-blue eyes wandered so 
erin pesnae sd in their sockets, and his scanty, flaxen 
beard made such an unsuccessful effort to disguise the 
amiability of his chin. He wore a braided cotton coat 
to keep cool, and a woolen comforter to keep warm, 
and from time to time he smilingly invited the atten- 
tion of the other three to vast green maps of the coun- 
try, which I could see him apologizing for spreading 
over Mrs. Portheris’s capacious lap. It was interesting 
to watch his joyous sense of being in foreign society, 
and his determination to be agreeable even if he had to 
talk all the time. Now and then a sentence bubbled u 

over the noise of the wheels, as when he had the happi- 
ness to discover the nationalities of his fellow-travelers, 

‘Ach, is it so? From England, from America also, 
and I from Markadorf am! Four peoples, to see zis so 
beautiful Switzerland-from everywheres in one carriage 
we are come!”’ He smiled at them one after another in 
the innocent joy of this wonderful fact, and it made me 
quite unhappy to see how unresponsive they had grown. 

‘In America I haf one uncle got—”’ 

“No, I don’t know him,” said the Senator, who was 
extremely tired of being expected to keep up with so- 
ciety in Castle Garden. . 

“But before I vas born going, mein uncle I myself 
haf never seen! To Chicago mit nossings he went, and 
now letters we are always getting it is goot saying.” 

‘Made money, has he?’’ poppa inquired, with indif- 
ference. 

‘*Mit some small flours of large manufacture selling. 
Dose small flours—ze name forgotten I haf—ze breads 
making, ze cakes making, ze madschen—’’ 

“Baking powder!’’ divined momma. 

“Bakings—powder! In America it is moch eat. So 
mine uncle Blittens—”’ 

“Josef Blittens?’’ exclaimed poppa. 

“Blittens and Josef also! The name of my uncle to 
you is known! He is so rich, mit carriage, piano, large 
family—he is now famous also hein. My goot uncle!’’ 

‘‘He’s been my foreman for fifteen years,” said poppa, 
“and I don’t care where he came from; he’s as good an 
American now as there isin the Union. Iam pleased 
to make the acquaintance of any member of his Family. 
There’s nothing in the way of refreshments to be got 
till we next change horses, but as soon as that happens, 
sir, I hope you will take something.’’ 

After that we began to rattle down the other side of 
the Julier and I Jost the thread of the conversation, but 
I saw that Herr Blittens’ determination to practice En- 
glish was completely swamped in the Senator's desire 
to persuade him of the advantages of emigration. 

“‘T never see a foreigner in his native land,’’ said Mr, 
Mafferton, regarding this one with disapproval, ‘‘with- 
out thinking what a pity it is that any portion of the 
earth, so desirable, for instance, as this is, should belon 
tohim?’’ Which led me to suggest that when he entere 
political life in his native land Mr. Mafferton should aim 
at the Cabinet, he was obviously so well qualified to 
sustain British traditiong. 

My ‘companion’s mind seemed to be so completely 
diverted by this prospect that I breathed again. He 
could be depended upon, I knew, never to think seri- 
ously of me when there was an opportunity of ¢hink- 
ing seriously of himself, and in that certainty I relaxed 
my efforts to make it quite impossible that anything 
should happen. I forgot the contingencies of the situa- 
tion in finding whiter glaciers and deeper gorges, and 
looking for the Bergamesque sheep and their shepherds 
which Baedeker assured us were to be seen pasturing 
on the slopes and heights of the Julier wearing long 
curling locks, mantles of brown wool, and peaked Ca- 
labrian hats. We grew quite frivolous over this phe- 
nomenon, which did not appear, and it was only after 
some time that we observed the Baedeker to be of 1877, 
and decided that the home of truth was not in old edi- 
tions. It seemed to me afterward that Mr. Mafferton 
had been waiting for his opportunity: he certainly took 
advantage of a very insufficient one. 

“It’s exactly,” said I, taiking of the compartments 
of the diligence, ‘‘as if Isabel and Dicky had the first 
floor front, momma and poppa the dining-room, and 
you and I the second floor Back.’? ; 

It was one of those things that one lives to repent if 
one survives them five seconds; but my remorse was 


immediately swallowed up in consequences. I do not 
propose to go into the details of Mr. Mafferton’s second 
attempt upon my insignificant hand—to be precise, I 


wear fives and a quarter—but he began by saying that 
he thought we could do better than that, meaning the 
second floor back, and he mentioned Park Lane. He 
also said that ever since Dicky, doubtless before his 
affections had become involved, had told him that there 
was a possibility of my changing my mind—I was nearly 
false to Dicky at this point—he had been giving the 
matter his best consideration, and he had finally de- 
cided that it was only fair that I should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. These were not his exact words, 
but | can be quite sure of my impression, We were 
epi past the lake at Maloja when this came upon 
me, and when I reflected that I owed it about equally 
to Poppa and to Dicky Dod I felt that [ could have per- 
sonally chastised them—could have slapped them—both, 
To have refused Mr. Mafferton with the precipitation 
with which I longed, without any exaggeration, to hurl 
him down an abyss, would have been to send him into 
Mrs. Portheris’s beckoning arms next morning, and I 
had little faith in any floral hat and pink bun once its 
mamma’s commands were laid upon it. I thought of 
my cradle companion—not tenderly, I confess—and told 
Mr. Mafferton that I didn’t know what I had done to 
deserve such an honor a second time, and asked him if 
he had properly considered the effect on Isabel. Iadded 
that I fancied Dicky was generalizing about American 
ls changing their minds, but I would try and see if I 
changed mine and would let him know in six days, 

at Harwich. Any decision made on this side of the 
Channel might so easily be upset. And this I did, 
knowing quite well that Dicky and Isabe! and I were 
all to e from Boulogne, Dicky and Isabel for frivol- 
ity, and 1 for propriety ; for this been arranged. In 
writing a description of our lish, tour I do not wish 


to exculpate myself in an r, 
We arrived late at St. Moritz, and the little German, 


on a very fraternal f was still talking asthe 
dqusndad from phere io He aaa the peetee 
flies the day before in Pon esina, and he laughed with 
delight as ke recounted, } 452 
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**‘Vorty may pee der vas, vifty der vas, mit der dili- 
gence viying along; and der brittiest of all I catch he 
vill come at my nose,” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

LEAVING out the scenery—the Senator declares that 
nothing spoils a book of travels like scenery—the im- 
pressions of St. Moritz which remain with me have 
something of the quality, for me, of the illustrations in 
a French novel. I like to consult them; they are so 
crisp and daintily defined and isolated and individual. 
Yet I can only write about an upper class German 
mamma eating brodchen and honey with three fair 
square daughters, young, younger, youngest, and not 
a flaxen hair mislaid among them, and the intelligent 
accuracy with which they looked out of the window 
and said that it was a horse, the horse was lame, and 
it was a pity to drive a lame horse. Or about the two 
American ladies from the south, creeping, wrapped up 
in sealskins, along the still white road from the Hof to 
the Bad, and saying one to the other, ‘‘Isn’t it nice to 
feel the sun on yo’ back?’’ Or about the curio shops on 
the ridge where the politest little Frenchwomen en- 
deavor to persuade you that you have come to the very 
top of the Engadine for the purpose of buying Japanese 
candlesticks and Italian scarfs to carry down again. 
It was all so clear and sharp und still at St. Moritz; 
everything drew a double significance from its height 
and its loneliness. But, as poppa says, a great deal of 
trouble would be saved if peopie who feel that they can’t 
describe things would be willing to consider the alterna- 
tive of leaving them alone; and I will only dwell in St. 
Moritz long enough to say that it nearly shattered one 
of Mr. Mafferton’s most cherished principles. Never in 
his life before, he said, had he felt inclined to take warm 
water in his bath in the morning. He made a note of 
the temperature of his tub to send to the ‘‘Times.’’ 
“You never can tell,’”’ he said, ‘‘the effect these little 
things may have.’’ I was beginning to be accustomed 
to the effect they had on me. 

Before we got to Coire the cool rushing night had 
come and the glaciers had blotted themselves out. I 
find a mere note against Coire to the effect that it often 
rains when you arrive there, and also that it is a place 
in which you may count on sleeping particularly sound 
if you come by diligence; but there is no reason why I 
should not mention that it was under the sway of the 
Dukes of Swabia until 1268, as momma wishes me to do 
so. Wetook the train there for Constance, and between 
Coire and Constance, on the Bodensee, occurred Ror- 
shach and Romanshorn; but w. didn’t get out, and, as 
momma says, there was nothing in the least individual 
about their railway stations. We went on that Boden- 
see, however, I remember with animosity, taking a 
small steamer at Constance for Neuhausen. It was 
a gruy and sulky Bodensee, full of little dull waves 
and a cold head wind that never changed its mind for 
amoment. Isabel and I huddled together for comfort 
on the very hard, wooden seat that ran round the deck, 
and the depth of our misery may be gathered from the 
fact that when the wind caught Isabel's floral hat un- 
der the brim and cast it suddenly into that body of 
water, neither of us looked round! Mrs. Portheris was 
very much annoyed at our unhappy indifference. She 
implied that it was precisely to enable Isabel to stop a 
steamer on the Bodensee in an emergency of this sort 
that she had had her taught German. Dicky told me pri- 
vately that if it had happened a week before, he would 
have zone overboard in pursuit, for the sake of business, 
without hesitation, but, under the present happy cir- 
cumstances, he preferred the prospect of buying a new 
hat. Nothing ee actually transpired during the after- 
noon, though there were times when other events seemed 
as precipitant, to most of us, as upon the tossing Atlan- 
tic, and we made port without having realized anything 
about the Bodensee, except that we would rather not 
be on it. 

Neuhausen was the port, but Schaffhausen was of 
course the place, two or three dusty miles along a river 
the identity of which revealed itself to Mrs. Portheris 
through the hotei omnibus windows as an inspiration. 
*‘Do we all fully uriderstand.”’ she demanded, ‘‘that we 
are looking upon the Rhine?’’ And we endeavored to 
do so, though the Senator said that if it were not so in- 
timately connected with the lake we had just been de- 
livered from he wouid have felt more cordial about it. 
I should like to have it understood that relations were 
hardly what migh: be callea strained at this time be- 
tween the Senator and myself. There were subjects 
which we avoided, and we had enough regard for our 
dignity. respectively, not to drop into personalities on 
any provocation, but we had a modus vivendi, we got 
aleng. Dicky maintained a noble and pained reserve, 
giving poppa hours of thought, out of which he emerged 
with the almost visible reflection that a Wick never 
changed his mind. 

There was a garden with funny little flowers in it 
which went out of fasnion in America about twenty 
years ago. There was also a chalet in the garden where 
we saw at once that we could buy cuckoo clocks and 
eidelweiss and German lace if we wanted to. There 
wasa big hotel full of people speaking strange languages 
—by this time we all sympathized with Mr. Mafferton 
in his resentment of foreigners in Continental hoteis; 
as he said, one expected them tv do their traveling in 
England. There were the ‘‘Laupen”’ foaming down the 
valley under the dining-room windows, there were the 
Swiss waitresses in short petticoats and velvet bodices 
and white chemisettes, and at the dinner table, sitting 

isely opposite, there were the Malts. Mr. Malt, Mrs. 

ait, Emmeline Malt, and Miss Callis, not one of them 
missing. The Malts whom we had left at Rome, left 
in the same hotel with Count Filgiatti, and to some 
urpose apparently, for seated attentively next to Mrs. 

t there also was that diminutive nobleman. 

As a family we saw at a glance that America was 
not likely to be the poorer by one count in spite of the 
way we had behaved to him. Miss Callis, with two 
thousand dollars a year of her own, was going to offer 
them up to sustain the traditions of her country. A 
count, if she could help it, should not go a-begging 
more than twice. Further impressions were lost in the 
shock of ‘ting, but it recurred to me instantly to 
wonder whether Miss Callis had really gone into the 

of keeping a count on that income, whether 
would be able to give him all the luxuries he had 
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been brought up in anticipation of. It was interesting 
to observe the slight embarrassment with which Count 
Filgiatti_re-encountered his earlier American vision, 
and his reassurance when I gave him the bow of the 
most traveling of acquaintances. Nothing was further 
from my thoughts than interfering. When I consid- 
ered the number of engagements upon my hands al- 
ready it made me quite faint to contemplate such an 
arrangement as a personal proposal. 

We told the Malts where we had been and they told 
us where they had been as well as we could across the 
table without seeming indecorously confidential, and 
after dinner Emmeline led the way to the inclosed 
veranda which commanded the Falls. ‘‘Come along, 
ladies and gentlemen,’’ said Emmeline, ‘‘and see the 
great big old Schaffhausen Fraud. Performance be- 
gins at nine o'clock exactly, and no reserve seats, so 
unless you want to get left, Mrs. Portheris, you’d better 
put a hustle on.” 

Miss Malt had gone through several processes of an- 
nihilation at Mrs. Portheris’s hands, and had always 
come out of them so much livelier than ever that our 
Aunt Caroline had abandoned her to America some 
time previously. 

‘Emmeline!’ exclaimed Mrs. Malt, “you are too 
personal,”’ 

“She ought to be sent to the children’s table,’’ Mrs. 
Portheris remarked, severely. 

“Oh, that's all right, Mrs. Portheris. I don’t like 
milk puddings—they give you a double chin. I expect 
you've eaten a lot of ’em in your time, haven’t you, 
Mis’ Portheris? Now, Mr. Mafferton, you sit here, and 
you, Mrs. Wick, you sit here. That's right, Mr. Wick, 
you hold up the wail. I ain’t proud, I'll sit on the floor 
—there now, we’re every one fixed. No, Mr. Dod, none 
of us ladies object to smoking— Mis’ Portheris smokes 
herself, don’t you, Mis’ Portheris?’’ 

‘Emmeline, if you pass another remark to bed you 
gol”’ exclaimed her mother with unction. 

“IT was fourteen the day before yesterday, and you 
send people of fourteen to bed. I gota town lot fora 
birthday present. Oh, there’s the French gentleman! 
Bon Soir, Monsieur! Comment va—t--il! Attendez!’’ 
and we were suddenly bereft of Em:aeline. 

“She’s gone to play poker with that man from 
Marseilles,’’ remarked Mrs Malt. ‘‘Really, husband, 
I don’t know—”’ 

‘You able vo put a limit on the game?” asked poppa. 

Everybody laughed and Mr. Malt said that it wasn’t 
possible for Emmeline to play for money, because she 
never had as much as five francs in her clothes, but if 
she did he’d think it necessary to warn the man from 
Marseilles that Miss Malt knew the game. 

“‘And she’s perfectly right,’’ continued her father, 
“‘in describing this illumination business as a fraud. I 
don’t say it isn’t pretty enough, but it’s a fraud this 
way, they don’t give you any choice about paying your 
money for it. Now we didn’t start boarding at this 
hotel, we went to the one down there on the other side 
of the river. We were very much fatigued when we 
arrived, and every member of our party went straight 
to bed. Next day—I always call for my bills daily— 
what do I find in my account but ‘Illumination de la 
chute de la Rhin’ one franc apiece.”’ 

“And you hadn’t ordered anything of the kind,’’ 
said poppa. 

“Ordered it? I hadn’t even seen it! Well, I didn’t 
lose my temper. I took the document down to the 
office and asked to have it explained to me. The ex- 
planation was that it cost the hotel a large sum of 
money. I said 1 guessed it did, and it was also proba- 
bly expensive to get hot and cold water laid on, but I 
didn’t see any mention of that in the bill, though I 
used the hot and cold water, and didn’t use the iliumi- 
nation.”’ 

‘That's so,”’ said ypa. 

‘Well, then the Pollow said it was done all on my 
account, or words to that effect, and that it was a beau- 
tiful illumination and worth twice the money, and as it 
was the rule of the hotel he’d have to trouble me for 
the price of it.” 

“Did you oblige him?’’ asked poppa. 

“Yes, I did. { hated to awfully, but vou never can 
tell where the law wili land you in a foreign country, 
pepe when you can’t converse with the judge, and 
I don’t expect any stranger could get justice in Schaff- 
hausen against a hotel pence But I sent for my 
oer trunks, and we moved—down there to that 
ittle thing like a castle overhanging the falls. It was 
a castle once, I believe, but it’s a deception now, for 
they’ve turned it into a hotel.”’ 

“Fine it comfortable there?’’ inquired the Senator. 

‘‘Well, I'm telling you. Pretty comfortable. You 
could sit in the garden and get as wet as you liked from 
the spray, and no extra charge; and if you wanted to 
eat apricots at the same time they only cost you a franc 
apiece. So when I saw how moderate they were every 
way, I didn’t think I'd have any trouble avout the illu- 
mination, specially as I heard that ie three hotels 
which com Schaffhausen subscribed to run the 
electric plant, and I'd already helped one hotel with its 
subscription.”’ 

“When did you move in here?’ asked poppa. - 

“I am coming to that. Well, I saw the show that 
night. I happened to be on an outside balcony when it 
came off, and I couldn’t help seeing it. I wouldn’t let 
myself out so far as to enjoy it, for fear it might preju- 
dice. me later, but I certainly looked on. You can’t 
keep your eyes shut for three-quarters of an hour for 
the sake of a —— valued at : a head.’’ 

“T expect you to pay,”* sai , ; 

ene gpg impatient. I looked coldly on, and be- 
tween the different colored acts I made a calculation of 
the amount the hotel opposite was losing by its extor- 
tion. i took considerable satisfaction in doing it. You 
can get excited over a little thing like that just as 
much as if it were the entire Monroe rine; and I 
couldn’t sleep, hardly, that night for tainking of the 
things I'd say to the hotel clerk if the illumination item 
decorated the bill next day. Cut myself shaving in the 
morning over it—thing I never do. Well, there it was 
—‘Ilumination de la chute de la Rhin,’ same cld 

story, & frané apiece.” 


T ehow, from what you've been say- 
ing, that i eas. bea, Sean” senna. wie Ronee 


ON eS a 
. ‘Well, sir, I tried to control myself, but I guess the 
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clerk would tell you I was pretty wild. There wasn’t 
an argument I didn’t use. q threw as many lights on 
the situation as they did on the Falls. 1 asked him 
how it would be if a person preferred. his Falls plain? I 
told him I paid him board and lodging for what Schaff- 
hausen could show me, not for what I could show 
Schaffhausen. I used the words ‘gun’ ‘outrage,’ 
and other unmistakable terms, and I spoke of com- 
ar the matter to the American Consul at 
rne ” 


‘‘And after that?’’ inquired the Senator. 

“Oh, it wasn’t any use. After that I paid, and 
moved. Moved right up here,. this morning. But I 
thought about it a good deal on the way, and concluded 
that if I wasn’t prepared to sample every hotel within 
ten miles of this cataract for the sake of not being im- 

d upon, I’d have to take up a different attitude. So 
walked up to the manager the minute we arrived, 
fierce as an Englishman—beg your pardon, Squire Maf- 
ferton, but the British have a ferocious way with hotel 
managers, as a rule. I didn’t mean anything personal 
—and said to him, exactly as if it was my hotel, and he 
was merely stopping in it, ‘Sir,’ I said, ‘I understand 
that the guests of this hotel are allowed to subscribe to 
an electric illumination of the Falls of the Rhine. You 
may put me down for ten francs.’ Now I’m prepared, 
for the first time, to appreciate the evening’s entertain- 
ment.’ 

Shortly after the recital of Mr. Malt’s experiences 
the illumination began, and we realized what it was to 
drink coffee in fairyland. Poppa advises me, however, 
to attempt no description of the Falls of Schaffhausen 
by any light, because ‘‘there,’’ he says, ‘‘you will come 
into competition with Ruskin.” The nator is per 
fectiy satisfied with Ruskin’s description of the Falls ; 
he says he doesn’t believe much could be added to it. 
Though he himself was somewhat depressed by them, 
he found that he liked them so much better than 
Niagara. I heard him myself tell five different Alpine 
climbers, in precise figures, how much more water 
went over our own cataract. 

It was discovered that evening that Mr. and Mrs. 
Malt, and Emmeline, and Miss Callis and the Count 
were going on to Heidelberg and down the Rhine by 
precisely the same train and steamer that we had our- 
selves selected. Mrs. Malt was looking forward to the 
ruins on the embattled Rhine with all the enthusiasm 
we had expended upon Venice, but Mr. Malt declared 
himself so full of the picturesque already that he didn’t 
know how he was going to hold another castle. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


WE were on our way from Basle to Heidelberg, I 
remember, and Mr. Malt was commenting sarcastically 
upon Swiss resources for naming towns as exemplified 
in ‘‘Neuhausen.”’ ‘‘There’s a lot about this country,” 
said Mr. Malt, “that reminds you of the world as it 
appeared about the time you built it for yourself every 
day with blocks, and made it lively with animals out of 
your Noah’s Ark. I can’t say what it is, but that’s a 
sample of it—‘New Houses!’ What a baby baa-lamb 
name for a town! It would settle the municipality in 
our part of the world—any railway would make a cir- 
cuit of fifty miles to avoid it.” 

Mr. Mafferton and I had paused in our conversation, 
and these remarks reached us in full. They gave him 
the opportunity of bending a sympathetic glance upon 
me and saying, “How graphic your countrymen are, 
Miss Wick.’”’ Cologne was only three days off, but Mr. 
Mafferton never departed from the proprieties in his 
form of address. He was in that respect quite the most 
docile and respectful person I have ever found it neces- 
sary to keep in suspense. 

I said they were not all as pictorial as Mr. Malt, and 
noticed that his eye was wandering. It had wandered 
to Miss Callis, who was snubbing the Count, and look- 
ing wonderfully well. I don’t know whether 1 have 
mentioned that she had blue eyes and black hair, but 
her occupation, of course, would be becoming to any- 


y. 

‘And for the matter of that your countrywomen, 
too,’’ said Mr. Mafferton. ‘I am much gratified to 
have the opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
another of them in this unexpected way. I find your 
friend, Miss Cailis, a charming creature.” 

She wasn’t my friend, but the moment did not seem 
opportune for saying so. 

“I saw you talking a good deal to her yesterday,” I 
said. 

Mr. Mafferton twisted his mustache with a look of 

iity satisfaction which I fourd hard to bear. ‘‘Must 

cry Peccavi?’’ he said. ‘‘You see you were so—er— 
preoccupied. You said you would rather hear about 
the growth of the Swiss Confederacy and its relation to 
the Helvetia of the Ancients another day.’’ 

“That was quite true,’’ I said indignantly. 

“T found Miss Callis anxious to be informed without 
delay,’’ said Mr. Mafferton, with a slightly rebuking 
—" “She has a very open mind,” he went on mus- 
ingly. 
® Oh, wonderfully,”’ I said. 

“‘And a highly retentive memory. It seems she was 
shown over our place in Surrey last summer. She de- 
scribed it to me in the most perfect detail. She must 
be very observant.” 

“She's as observant as ever she can be,”’ I remarked. 
“‘Lexpect she could describe you in the most perfect de- 
tail, too, if she tried.’’ I sweetened this with an exte- 
rior smile, but I felt extremely rude inside. 

“Oh, I fear I could not flatter myself—-but how in- 
teresting that would be! One has always had a desire 
to know the impression one makes as a whole, so to 
speak, u a fresh and unsophisticated young intelli- 
gence like that.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘there isn’t any reason why you 
shouldn’t find out at once.” For the count had melted 
away, and Miss Callis was not nearly so much occupied 
with her novel as she appeared to be. 

Mr.-Mafferton rose, and again stroked his mustache, 
with a quizzical disciplinary air. 

“ “Oh, woman, in your hours of ease 
Uncertain, ecy, and hard to please!’ ” 
he quoted. “You are a very whimsical young lady, but 
since you send me away I must abandon you.” 

Gy so much!’’ Isaid. “I mean—I have myself. 

to blame I know,” and, as Mr. Mafferton dropped into. 
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the seat opposite Miss Callis, I saw Mrs. Portheris re- 
gard him austerely, as one for whom it was ble to: 
make too much allowance. In connection with Heidel- 
berg I wish there were something authentic to say about 
Perkeo; but nobody would believe the quantity of wine 
he is supposed to have drunk in a day, which is the 
statement oftenest made about him, so it is of no conse- 
quence that I have forgotten the number of bottles. He 
isn’t the patron saint of Heidelberg, because he only 
lived about a hundred and fifty years ago, and the first 
qualification for a patron saint is antiquity. As poppa 
says, there may be elderly gentlemen in Heidelberg now 
whose grandfathers have warned them against the i. 
sonal habits of Perkeo from actual] observation. Also 
we know that he was a court jester, and the pages of 
the Calendar, for some reason, are closed to persons in 
that walk of life. Judging by the evidences of his pop- 
ularity that survive on all sides, Mr. Malt declared that 
he was prebably worth more to the town in attracting 
residents and investors than half a dozen patron saints, 
and in this there may have been more truth than rever- 
ence. The Elector Charles Philip, whose court he jested 
for, certainly made no such mark upon his town and 
time as Perkeo did, and in that, perhaps, there is a 
moral for sovereigns, although the Senator advises me 
not todwell uponit. At all events, one writes of Heidel- 
berg, but one thinks of Perkeo, as he swings from the 
sign-boards of the Haupt-Strasse, and stands on the 
fils. of the beer mugs, and smiles from the extra-mural 
decoration of the wine shops, and lifts his glass, in eter- 
nally good wooden fellowship, beside the big Tun in the 
Castle cellar. There is a Hotel Perkeo, there must be 
Clubs Perkeo, probably a suburb and steamboats of the 
same name, ped local oath ‘‘Per Perkeo!’’ has a harm- 
less sound, but nothing couid be more binding in Heidel- 
berg. Momma thought his example a very unfortunate 
one for a university town, but the rest of us were in- 
clined to admire Perkeo as a self-made man and a success, 
As Dicky protested he had made the fullest use of the 
capacities Nature had a him, and it was evident 
from his figure that he even developed them, what 
more profitable course should the German youth follow? 
He was cheerful every where—as the forerunner of the 
comic paper one supposes he had to be—but most im- 
pressive in his effigy by his master’s wine vat, in the 
perpetual aroma that most inspired him, where, by a 
mechanical arrangement inside him, he still makes a 
joke of sorts, in somewhat graceless aspersion of the 
methods of the professional humorists. Emmeline 
found him very like her father, and confided her im- 
ression to Mrs. Malt. ‘But, of course,’’ she added con- 
oningly, ‘‘he was different when you married him.” 
Perkeo was*not so sentimental as the Trumpeter of 
Sakkingen and the Trumpeter of Sakkingen was not so 
sentimental as the Heidelberg University student. The 
Heidelberg University student was as a rule very round 
and very“young, and he seemed to give up the whole of 
his spare time to imitating the passion which I hope 
has not been permitted to enter too largely into this 
book of travels. 
Dicky and I agreed that it was a mere imitation; 
that is, Dicky said it was and I agreed. It could not 
ibly amount to anything more, for it consisted 
wholly in walking up and down in front of the house 
in which its object lived. We saw it being done, and it 
looked so uninteresting that we failed to realize its sig- 
nificance until we inquired. Mrs. Portheris’s nephew, 
Mr. Jarvis Portheris, who was’ acquiring German in 
Heidelberg, told us about it. Mrs, Portheris’s nephew 
was just fourteen and small of his age, but he, too, had 
selected the lady of his admiration, and was taking regu- 
lar daily pedestrian exercise in front of her residence. 
He pointed out the residence, and observed with an 
enormous frown that ‘“‘another man’’ had usurped the 
pavement in his absence, and was doing it in quick 
step, doubtless to show his ardor. ‘‘He’s a beastl 
German too,”’ said Mrs. Portheris’s nephew, ‘‘so I can’t 
challenge him, but I'll jolly well punch his head.”’ 
“Come on,” said Dicky, ‘‘you’d better steady your 
nerves,” and treated him liberally to ginger-beer and 
currant buns; but we were disappointed in seeing the 
encounter, which Mr. Jarvis Portheris, gratefully sa- 
tiate, assured us must be conducted on strict lines of 
etiquette, with formal preliminaries. Le was so very 
young, and obviously knew so little about what he was 
doing, that we questioned him with some delicacy, but 
we discovered that the practice had no parallel, as Dicky 
put it, for lack of incident. It was accompanied in some 
cases by the writing of poetry, “German try, of 
course,”’ said Mrs, Portheris’s nephew ineffably, but 
even that was more likely to be exhibited as evidence 
of the writer’s fervid state of mind than to be sent to 
its object, who plaited her hair and attended to her do- 
mestic duties as if nobody were in tha street -but the 
fishmonger. In Mr. Jarvis Portheris’s case he did not 
know the color of her eyes, or the number of her years; 
he had selected her, it seemed, at a venture, in church, 
from a rear view sitting; and had never seen her since.’ 
Dicky, whose predilections of this sort have always been 
very active, asked him seriously why he adhered to such 
a hollow mockery, and he said pr ge weg wed that a fellow 
more or less had to; it was one of the beastly nuisances 
of being educated abroad. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


EMMELINE had childlike lapses; she rejoiced pomy, 
for instance, at seeing a Strasbourg stork. con- 
fessed, when she saw it, to having read ‘‘Hans Ander- 
sen’’ when she was a little girl, and was happy in the 
resemblance of the tall chimneys he stood on, and the 
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of much lower de; But they frankly forsook us and 
sat down beside in terms of devotion and an open 
aspect of radiant happiness when one went to draw his 
lager beer; he put an unrepelled arm round the waist of 
the other, and when the first came back he chucked her 
under the chin with undisguised affection, the while we 
looked on and starved, none knowing the language ex- 
cept Isabel, who thought of nothing but blushing. As 
Mr. Malt said, if the young man could only have made 
up his mind, we might have been able to get along with 
the rejected one; but, apparently, he was not in the 
least embarrassed by numbers, sending a large and be- 
guiling smile to yet a further hand-maiden, who passed 
‘enviously through the room with a basin of soup. It 
was only when Dicky stalked across to the old woman 
who sold sausages and biscuits behind a counter, and 
pointed indignantly to the person who held all the avail- 
able table service of the Strasbourg railway station on 
his knees, that we obtained redress, The old woman 
laughed as if it were amusing, and called the maidens 
shrilly ; but even then they came with reluctance, as 
if we had been mere a instead of ten complete 
luncheons, one soup, and a bread and cheese, as Dicky 
said. The bread and cheese was the count, and one 
gathered from it that the improvement in his immediate 
prospects was not yet assured, that the arrangements 
were still in futuro. 

We divided up on the way to Mayence, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Malt came into the compartment with the Sena- 
tor, momma, and <j = alt was ee bw 
poppa’s revenge on wlinbuttons, and proposed to 
make things awkward further for the guard. He said 
it could be done very simply, by a disagreement be- 
tween himself and the Senator as to whether the win- 
dows should be open or shut. He said he had seen a 
German guard put to the most enjoyable misery by such 
a dispute, not knowing the language of the disputants 
and pope forced to arbitrate upon their respective 
demands. Mr. Malt had laughed at the Senator's joke, 
so the Senator, of course, had to assist at Mr. Malt’s, 
and they began to work themselves up, as Mr. Malt 
said, into the spirit of it. Mr. Malt was to insist that 
the windows should be shut, he said he had got a tri- 
fling cold, and the Senator was to require them open 
in the interests of ventilation. They rehearsed their 
arguments, and momma putting her head out of the 
window at the first small station cried, ‘‘Be quick and 
change your expressions—he’s coming!”’ 

In the F rr came y of the guard Mr. Malt rose with 
dignity and closed the windows. The Senator, with a 
well-simulated scowl, at once opened them both. 

“Stranger!’’ said Mr. Malt, while momma fumbled 
for her ticket, “‘I shut those windows.”’ 

“Sir,’’ responded pa, “if you had not done so I 
shouldn’t have been obliged to open them.” 

“I can’t die of pneumonia, sir,’’ said Mr. Malt, again 
closing the window, ‘‘to oblige you.” 

“Nor do I feel compelled,’’ returned the Senator 
furiously, ‘‘to asphy xiate my family to make it com- 
fortable for you!” and the window fell with a bang. 

The guard, holding out a massive hand for my ticket, 
took no notice whatever. 

“Put it up again,’ said Mrs. Malt, who was more 
anxious than any of us to avenge herself upon the Ger- 
man railway system, ‘‘and try to break the glass.” —_. 

“Attract his attention, Alexander,’ said momma, 
“Pull one of his silly buttons off.’’ 

The guard gave no sign—he was replacing the elastic 
round my book of coupons after detaching the green 
one on which was printed, “Strasburg st 1, Marna 3 

Poppa and Mr. Malt were sitting opposite each other 
in the middle of the carriage. 

“T tell you I’ve got bronchial trouble, and I won’t be 
manslaughtered,”’ cried Mr. Malt, hurling himself upon 
the shop, while poppa seized the —_ by the arm and 
pointed to the closed window. The only foreign lan- 
guage with which poppa is acquainted is that used by 
the Indians on the a. of the Saguenay River, a few 
words of which he acquired while salmon fishing there 
two years ago. These he poured forth upon the guard 
—thev were the only ones that occurred to him he said 
—at the same time threatening with his disengaged_fist 
bodily assault upon Mr. Malt. 

“That ought to draw him,” said Mrs. Malt. 

It did draw him. 

“Leave go!”’ he said to poppa, and his air of author- 
ity was such that poppa let go. ‘‘Is this here a lunatic 
party, or a young menagerie, or what? Now look 
here,” he continued, taking Mr. Malt by the elbow and 
seating him with some violence in one corner and shut- 
ting the window, “if you’ve got eight tickets for yvour- 
self say so, if you haven't, that’s as much an’ more 
than you are entitled to. The other gentleman—”’ but 
the Senator had already colla into the furthest 
corner and was looking fixedly through the ciosed 
glass. ‘Well, all I’ve got to say is,’’ he went on, low- 
ering the window with decision, “‘that you can’t go 


kickin’ up rows in this country same as you do at home, 
an’ if you can’t get along more -satisfactory together 
I’ll—” here somethimg interrupted him, requiring to be 


transferred from the Senator’s hand to the nearest von- 
venient pocket. ‘‘As I was goin’ to say, gentlemen. there 
isn’t any what you might call strict rule about the 
windows, an’ as as I'm concerned, you can settle it 
for yourselves.”’” Whereupon he swung along to the 
next carriage, the train having started, and left us to 
reflect on the incongruity of English railway guards in 


y. 

It was curious, but the incident left behind it a cer- 
tain coolness, so well that when momma sug- 
gested that the Malts’ window shoull be lowered as it 
was before to give us a current of air, Mrs. Malt said 
she thought it would be better to abide by the decision 
of the guard, now that we had referred it to him, and 
momma said, ‘‘Oh, dear me, yes, if she preferred to do 
80,” and everybody established the most aggressively 
relations with books and newspapers. It was 

quite a relief when Mrs. Portheris came at the next 
station to inquire whether, if we had no married Ger- 
mans in our com it, we could possibly make 
room for Isabel. Portheris had married Germans 
of them, and she could 
to observe their behavior. 
“They obtrude their domestic er ae Mrs. Por- 
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may be worse. My poor Isabel is dreadfully embar- 
rassed; for, of course, she can’t always look out of the 
window. And as she understands the language I can’t 
possibly tell what she may overhear!”’ 

We made room for Isabel, but the train to Mayence 
was crowded that day, and before we arrived we had 
ample reason to believe that conjugal affection is not 
only at home but abroad in Germany. The Senator, at 
one point, threatened to travel on the engine to avoid 
it. He used, I think, the language of exaggeration 
about it. He said it was the most o jeotionable article 
made in Germany. But I did not notice that Isabel 
devoted herself at all seriously to looking out of the 
window, 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

“HE tells me,’’ said Miss Callis, ‘‘that you are to give 
him his answer at Cologne.” 

‘Does he, indeed?’’ said I. We were floating down 
the Rhine in the society of our friends, two hundred 
and fifty other floaters, and a string band. We had left 
the battlements of Bingen, and the mouse tower was in 
sight. As we had already acquired the legend, and were 
sitting in the seculsion of the smokestack, there was no 
reason why we should nof discuss Mr. Mafferton. 

“I suppose he does not, by any chance, mention an 
alternative,”’ I said carelessly. 

“I don’t know,”’ said Miss Callis, ‘‘that I should be 
disposed to consider an alternative. He would have to 
put it in some other light.” 

‘‘Why should you object?” I asked. ‘‘Isabel is quite 
@ proper person to marry him. Much more so, I often 
think, than I.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Callis without meaning to, ‘I think 
he has outgrown that taste. In fact, he told me so.” 

‘He is forever seeking a fresh bosom for a confi- 
dence!’’ I cried. 

Miss Callis looked at me with more interest than she 
would have wished to express. 

‘“‘What.do you really think of him?’’ she asked, ‘‘I 
sometimes fool an if 1 had known you for years,” and 
she took my hand. 

I gave hers a gentle pressure, and edged a little 
= ‘‘He has good shoulders,’ I remarked critic- 
ally. 
tyou would marry him for his shoulders!’ 

“Tt doesn’t seem quite enough,’’ I admitted, ‘‘but 
then—his information is always so accurate.” 

a: you think you would like living with an encyclo- 

dia.’’ Miss Callis had begun to look embarrassed by 
wd hand, but I still permitted it to nestle confidingly in 
1ers, 

“He pronounces all his g’s,’’ I said, ‘“‘and—did you 
ever see him in a silk hat?’’ 

‘1 don’t think you are really attached to him, dear,”’ 
(The ‘‘dear’” was a really creditable sacrifice to the 
situation.) 

**L sometimes think,’’ I murmured, ‘‘that one never 
knows one’s own heart until some sudden circumstance 
puts it to the test. Nowif I had a rival—in you, for 
instance—and I suddenly saw myself losing—but, of 
course, that is impossible. Because of the Count.” 

“The Count isn’t in it,’’ said Miss Callis firmly, ‘“‘at 
least at present.”’ 

“But,’’ I protested, ‘‘somebody must provide for 
him! I was so happy in the thought that you had 
undertaken it.’’ 

Miss Callis gave me back my hand. She looked as if 
she would have liked to throw it overboard. 

‘‘As you say,’ she said, ‘‘it is a little difficult to 
make up one’s mind. Don’t you think those rocks to 
the right may be the Lorelei? I must go and tell Mrs, 
Malt. She won't be fit to travel with for a week if she 
misses the Lorelei.’”’ And Miss Callis left me to reflect 
upon the inconsistencies of my sex. 

“Do you realize,” said Dicky, as, with an assumed 
air of nonchalance, he sauntered up and took her chair, 
“that we shall be in Cologne im five hours?”’ 

“Fateful Cologne,’ I said. ‘‘There are Roman re- 
mains, I believe, as well as the Cathedral and the scent, 
Also a Museum of Industrial Art, but we’ll skip that.” 

‘We'll skip all of it,’ repiied Mr. Dod, with deter- 
mination, ‘‘you and I and Isabel. ‘the train for Paris 
leaves at nine precisely.’’ 

‘‘Haven’t you made up your minds to let me off?’ I 
pleaded. ‘I am sure you would be happier alone. It's 
so unusual to elope with two ladies.”’ 

‘*You don’t seem to realize how Isabel has been 
brought up,’’ Dicky returned patiently. ‘“‘She can’t 
travel alone with me, don’t you see, until we are mar- 
ried. Afterward she’ll chaperone you back to your 
or J again. So it will be all right for you, don’t you 
see 


I was obliged to say I saw, and we arranged the 
dafails. We would reach Colcgne about six, and Jsabel 
and I, who would share a room as usual, were secretly 
to pack one bag between us, which Dicky would smug- 
gle out of the hotel and send to the station. Isabel was 
to be fatigued and dine in her room, I was to leave the 
table d’hote early to solace her, Dicky was to dine at a 
cafe and meet us at the station. We would put out the 
lights and lock the door of the apartment on our de- 
parture, and the chambermaid with hot water in the 
morning would be the first to discover our flight. We 
only regretted that we could not be there to see the 
astonishment of the chambermaid. ‘I won’t fail you,’ 
I assured Mr. Dod, *‘but what about Isabel? Isabel is 
essential; in fact, I won’t consent to this elopement 


without her.” 

‘Isabel,”’ said Dicky dubiously, ‘‘is all right, so far 
as her intentions go. But she’d be the better of a little 
stiffening. Would you mind—”’ 

I groaned in spirit, but went in search of Isabel, 
thinking of phrases that might stiffen her. I found her 
looking undecided, with a pencil and a slip of paper. 

“How lucky you are,’’ I said diplomatically, sinking 
into the nearest chair, “‘to be going to wind up your 
trip on the Continent in such a delightful way. Me will 
be—ah—something to remember all your life.’’ 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said Isabel plaintively, ‘‘but I 
should so much prefer it to be done in church, If mamma 
would only consent!” 

_. ‘She never would,” I declared, for I felt that I must 
see Isabel Mrs. Dod within the next day or two at all 


costs. 
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“I don’t think veils and trains are worn,”’ I observed, 
“except by persons of high rank who do not M4 + ibe of 
the marriage service. I don’t know what the Marquis 
of Queensberry might do, or Mr. Grant Allen.’ 

“Of course, the ceremony doesn’t matter to them,”’ 
replied Isabel intelligently, ‘‘because they would just 
wear morning dress anywhere.”’ 

“Looking at it that way, they haven't much to lose,”’ 
Lconceded, 

“And no wedding cake,’’ grieved Isabel, ‘‘and no 
reception at the house of the bride’s mother. And you 
can’t have your picture in the ‘Lady’s Pictorial.’ ”’ 

“There would be a difficulty,’’ I said, ‘‘about the de- 
seriptive part.” 

“And no favors for the coachman, and no trous- 
seau—-"’ 

“I wonder,” I said, ‘‘whether, under those circum- 
stances, it’s really worth while.” 

“Oh, well!’’ said Isabel. 

“It’s a night to Paris, and a morning to Dover,’ I 
said. ‘‘We will wait for the others at Dover—I fancy 
they'll hurry—that'll be another day. I'll take one 
robe de nuit, Isabel, three pocket handkerchiefs, one 
brush and comb, and toothbrush. You shall have all 

the rest of the bag.’’ 

“You are a perfect Jove,’’ exclaimed Miss Portheris, 
with the most touching gratitude. 

“We will share the soap,’’ I continued, ‘‘until you 
are married. Afterward—”’ 

“Oh, you can have it then,”’ said Isabel, ‘‘of course,’’ 
and she looked at the Castle of Rheinfils and blushed 
beautifully. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“THERE was only one thing that disappointed me,”’ 
Mrs. Malt was saying at the dinner table MY the Cologne 
Hotel, ‘‘and that wasn’t so much what you would call 
a disappointment as a surprise. White window-blinds 
in a robber castle on the Rhine I did not expect to see.”’ 

I slipped away before momma had time to announce 
and explain her disappointments, but I heard her begin, 
Then I felt safe, for the criticism of the Rhine is absorb- 
ing matter for conversation. The steamer’s custom of 
giving one stewed plums with chicken is an affront to 
civilization to last a good twenty minutes by itself. I 
tried to occupy and calm Isabel’s mind with it as we 
walked over to the station, under the twin towers of the 
Cathedral, but with indifferent success. To add to the 
agitation at this crisis of her life, the top button came 
off her glove, and when that happened I felt the inutil- 
ity of words, 

We passed the policemen on the Cathedral square 
with affected indifference. We believed we were not 
liable to arrest, but policemen, when one is eloping, have 
a forbidding look, We refrained, by ed rat arrange- 
ment, from turning once to look back for possible pur- 
suers, but that is not a thing I would sed tetra to do 
again under similar circumstances. We even had the 
hardihood to buy a box of chocolates on the way, that 
is, Isabel bought them, while I watched current events 
at the confectioner’s door, The station was really only 
about seven minutes’ walk from the hotel, but it seemed 
an hour before I was able to point out Dicky, alert and 
expectant on the edge of the platform behind the line 
of cabs. 

“So near the fulfillment of his hopes, poor fellow,’ 
I remarked. 

““Yes,’’ concurred Isabel, ‘‘but do you know I almost 
wish he wasn’t coming.”’ 

“Don’t tell him so, whatever you do,’’ I exclaimed. 
“T know Dicky’s proud and sensitive nature, and it is 
just as likely as not that he would take you at your 
word. And [ will not elope with you alone.” 

I need not have been alarmed. Isabel had no inten- 
tion of reducing the party at the last moment. I list- 
ened for protests and hesitations when they met, but 
all I ont was ‘‘Have you got the bag?”’ 

Dicky had the bag, the tickets, the places, every- 
thing. He had already assumed, though only a hus- 
band of tormorrow, the imperative and responsible con- 
nection with Isabel's arrangements. He told her she was 
to sleep with her head toward the engine, that she was to 
drink nothing but soda-water at any of the stations, 
and that she must not, on any account, leave the car- 
riage when we changed for Paris until he came for her. 
It would be my business to see that these instructions 
were carried out. 

“What shall I do,” I asked, “if she cries in the 
night?’ 

But Dicky was sweeping us toward the waiting- 
room, and did not hear me. He placed us carefully in 
the seats nearest the main door, which opened upon the 
departure platform, full of people hurrying to and fro, 
and of the more leisurely movement of shunting trains. 
The lamps were lighted, though twilight still hung 
about; the scene was pleasantly exciting. I said to 
Isabel that I never thought I should enjoy an elope- 
ment so much. 

“JT shall enjoy settling down,” she replied thought- 
fully. ‘“‘Dicky has promised me that all the china shall 
be handpainted.”’ 

“You won't mind my leaving you for five seconds,” 
said Mr. Dod, suddenly exploring his breast-pocket; 
“the train doesn’t leave for a quarter of an hour yet, 
and I find I haven't a smoke about me,”’ and he opened 
the door. 

“Not more than five seconds then,” I said, for noth- 
ing is more trying to the nerves than to wait for a train 
which is due in a few minutes and a man who is buying 
cigars at the same time. 

Dicky left the door open, and that was how I heard 
a strangely familiar voice. with an inflexion of enforced 
calm and repression, suddenly address him from be- 
hind it. 

“‘Good-evening, Dod!"’ 

I did not shriek. or even grasp Isabel’s hand. I sim- 
ly got up and stood a little nearer the door. But I 

ve known few moments so electrical. 

“My dear chap, how are you?’ exclaimed Dicky. 
—_e you? Staying in Cologne? I’m just off to 

My > 


, 


I thought I heard a heavy sigh, but it was somewhat 
in the trundling of the porters’ trucks. 
*“Then,"’ said Arthur, for I had not been deceived; 
“it is as 1 mp Thee 
“What did you suppose, old chap?”’ asked Dicky in 
__ @ joyous and expansive tone. 
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“You do not go alone?”’ 

The bitterness of this was not a thing that could be 
communicated to paper and ink. 

“Why, no,”’ said Dicky, ‘‘the fact is—”’ 

I saw the wave—it was characteristic -with which 
Mr. Page stopped him. ‘‘I have been made acquainted 
with the facts,’ he said. ‘‘Do not dwell upon them. I 
do not, cannot, blame you, if you have really won her 
heart.”’ 

“So far as I know,” said Dicky, with some hauteur; 
“there is nothing in it to give you the hump.’’ 

“‘Why waste time in idle words?’ replied Arthur, 
‘you will lose your train. I could never forgive myself 
if I were the cause of that.”’ 

‘You won’t be,’’ said Dicky sententiously, looking 
at his watch. 

‘‘But I must ask—must demand—the privilege of one 
parting word,’’ said Arthur firmly. ‘Do not be appre- 
hensive of any painful scene. I desire only to wish her 
every happiness, and to bid her farewell.” 

Mr. Dod, though on the eve of his wedding day, was 
not wholly oblivious of the love affairs of other people. 
I could see a newborn and overwhelming comprehen- 
sion of the situation in his face as he put his head in at 
the door and beckoned to Isabel. Evidently he could 
not trust himself to speak. ‘‘Miss Portheris,’’ he said, 
with magnificent self-control, ‘‘Mr. Page. Mr. Page 
would like to wish you every happiness and to bid you 
farewell, Isabel, and I don’t see why he shouldn't. We 
have still five minutes.” 

There are Jimits to the propriety of all practical jokes, 
and I walked out at once to assure Arthur that his mis- 
understanding was quite natural, and somewhat less ex- 
quisitely humorous than Mr. Dod appeared to find it. 

“Tam merely eloping, too,’’ I said, ‘‘in case anything 
should happen to Isabel.”’ Realizing that this was also 
being misinterpreted, I added, ‘‘She is not accustomed 
to traveling alone.’’ 

We had shaken hands, and that always makes a situ- 
ation more normal, but there was still plainly an enor- 
mous amount to clear up, and painfully little time to 
do it in, though Dicky with great consideration imme- 
diately put Isabel into the carriage and followed her to 
its remotest corner, leaving me standing at the door, 
and Arthur holding it open. The second bell rang as I 
Jearned from Mr. Page that the Pattersons had gone to 
Newport this summer, and that it was prere ! hot in 
New York when he left. As the guard came along the 
platform shutting up the doors of the train, Artnur’s 
agitation increased, and I saw that his customary suffer- 
ing, in connection with me, was quite as great as any- 
body could desire. The guard had skipped our carriage, 
but it was already vibrating in departure—creaking— 
moving. I Jooked at Arthur in a manner—I confess it 
—which annihilated our two months of separation. 

“Then since you’re not going to marry Dod,’’ he 
inquired breathlessly, walking along with the train— 
‘I’ve heard various reports—whom, may I ask. are you 
going to marry?’ 

‘‘Why, nobody,’’ I said, ‘“‘unless—’’ 

‘Well, I should think so!’’ ejaculated Arthur, and 
in spite of the frightful German language used by the 
guard he jumped into the carriage. 

He has maintained ever since that he was obliged to 
do it in order to explain his presence on the platform, 
which was, of course, carrying the matter to its logical 
conclusion. It seemed that the Senator had advised 
him to come over and meet us accidentally in Venice, 
where he had intimated that reunion mors # be only a 
question of privacy and a full moon. On his arrival at 

enice the Senator had discouraged him for the mo- 
ment, and had since constantly telegraphed him that 
the bg apnea moment had not yet arrived. Finally 

ppa had written to say that though 1 was engaged to 
Die y, and he could not guarantee any disengagement, 
he was still operating to that end. This, however, pre- 
cipitated Mr. Page to Cologne, where observation of our 
movements at a distance brought him to the wrong 
conclusion, but fortunately to the right platform. As 
Isabel remarked, if such things were put in books no- 
body would believe them. 

it seemed quite unreasonable and absurd when we 
talked it over that Arthur and I should travel from 
Cologne to Dover merely to witness the nuptials of 
Dicky and Isabel. As Dicky pointed out, moreover, 
our moral support when it came to the interview with 
Mrs. Portheris would be much more valuable if it were 
united. There would be the registrar—one registrar 
would do—and there would be the opportunity of mak- 
ing ita square party. These were Dicky’s arguments, 
Arthur’s were more personal but equally convincing, 
and I must admit that I thought a good deal of the 
diplomatic anticipation of that magnificent wedding 
whish was to illustrate and adorn the survival of the 
methods of the Doge in the family of a Senator of 
Chicago. And thus it was that we were all married 
sociably together in Dover the following morning, 
dispatching a telegram immediately afterward to the 
Senator at the Cologne hotel as follows: 

“We have eloped. . 

‘(Signed) R. and I. Dod, 
A. and M. Page.”’ ' 

Later on in the day we added details, to show that 
we bore no malice, and announced that we were pre- 
pared to await the arrival of the rest of the party for 
any length of time, at Dover. 

We even went down to the station to meet them, 
where recriminations and congratulations were so 
mingled that it was impossible for some time to tell 
whether we were most blessed or banned. Even in 
the confusion of the moment, however, I noticed that 
Mr. Mafferton made Miss Callis’s bag his special 
care, and saw clearly in the cordiality of her sentiments 
toward me, and the firmness of her manner of ordering 
him about, that the future peer had reached his last 
alternative. 

I rejoice to add that the day also showed that evén 
Count Filgiatti had fallen, in the general ordering of 
fates, upon happiness with honor. I noticed that Emme- 
line vigorously p' him from the customs officer 
who wished to confiscate, his cigarettes, and mentioned 
her air of proprietorsh her father. 

“‘Why, yes,”’ said Mr. Malt, ‘‘he offered himself as a 
count, you see, and Emmeline seemed to think she’d 
like ag ve ane, so I oy aay him. There isn’t _- 
thing likely to come ‘or three or four years, | 
he’s willing to wait, and she’s got to grow.”’ e 
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I expressed my felicitations, and Mr. Malt added 
somewhat regretfully that it would have been better if 
he’d had more in his clothes, but that was what you had 
to expect with counts; as a rule they didn’t seem to 
have what you might call any money use for pockets. 
In the meantime they were taking him home to educate 
him in the duties of American Citizenship. Emmeline 
put it to me briefly, ‘I’m not any Daisy Miller,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I prefer to live out of Rome.”’ 

Once a year the present Lady Mafferton invites Mrs. 
Portheris to tea, nad g I know they discuss my theory of 
engagements in a critical spirit. We have never seen 
either Miss Nancy or Miss Cora Bingham again, and I 
should have forgotten the names of Mr. Pabbley and 
Mr. Hinkson by this time if I had not written them 
down in earlier chapters. Arthur and I have not yet 
made up our minds to another visit to England. We 
have several friends there, however, whom we appre- 
ciate exceedingly, in spite, as we often say to one an- 
other, of their deplorable accent. 

THE END. 
—_—__+ @<_______ 
(Copyright, 1897, by Peter Feneton Couuier.) 


RIDDLES OF THE WEIRD. 
THE WARDER OF THE DOOR. 


BY L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 

“IF a don’t believe it you can read it for yourself,” 
said Allen Clinton, climbing up the steps and searching 
among the volumes on the top shelf. 

I lay back in my chair. The beams from the sinkin 
sun shone through the stained glass of the windows o} 
the old library, and dyed the rows of black leather vol- 
umes with bandsof red and yellow. From the belfry 
of a little gothic chapel a bell was chiming five. There 
was no other sound except the monotonous ticking of 
the black marble clock in the room, and the creaking 
of the steps as Clinton bent to and fro in his search. 

I was feeling thoughtful. During the last half-hour 
I had been listening to a grotesque legend, a plot so 
weird that my imagination had been quickened, and I 
was almost inclined to believe what at a calmer hour I 
should have considered incredible. 

I had been carried back five hundred years to a time 
when Clinton Abbey sheltered men bound for their lives 
by monastic vows, who lived and died for their faith 
within its walls. I could almost fancy I could hear the 
monks chanting their vespers in the dim cloisters. 

“‘Here, Bell!”’ 

The illusion vanished on the instant and I leaned 
across and took a musty old volume from Allen Clinton 
which he had unearthed from its resting-place. 

“It’s about the middle of the book,’’ he continued 
eagerly. ‘‘You will see it in big black old English let- 
ters.”’ 

1 turned over the pages of the volume containing the 
Family Tree and other archives of the Clintons till I 
came to the page I was seeking for. It contained the 
curse which had rested on the family since 1400. Slow] 
and with difficulty I deciphered the words of this terri- 
ble denunciation. 

‘‘And in this cell its coffin lieth, the coffin which hath 
not human shape, for which reason no holy ground re- 
ceiveth it. Here shall it rest to curse the family of ye 
Clyntons from generation to generation. And for this 
reason, as soon as the soul shall pass from the body of 
each first-born which is the heir, it shall become the 
warder of the door by day and by night. . Day and 
night shall his spirit stand by the door to keep the door 
close till the son shall release the spirit of the father 
from the watch and take his place till his son in turn 
shall die. And cursed be the man who shall open the 
door and look upon the dreadful thing.” 

‘‘What a ghastly idea!’’ I said, glancing up at the 
young man: who was watching me asI read. ‘‘But you 
say this cell has never been found. I should say its ex- 
istence was a myth, and of course the curse on the soul 
of the first-born to keep the door shut as warder is ab- 
surd. Matter does not obey witchcraft.” 

“The odd part of it is,” replied Allen, “‘that every 
other detail of the Abbey referred to in this record has 
been identified, but this cell with its horrible contents 
has never been found. It is su d to be somewhere 
in the vaults, but no really rigid search has ever been 
made, as its discovery at the best, if the legend is true, 
would be a most unattractive one. Foolish and im- 
probable to the last degree as the whole fable is, it is so 
grewsome that it is never mentioned in the family.’’ 

It certainly was a curious legend, and I allow it 
made some impression on me. I fancied, too, that 
somewhere I had heard something similar, but my 
memory failed to trace it. 

I had come down to Clinton Abbey three days beforé 
for some pheasant shooting. The weather had been 

lorious and the sport non, Sir Henry Clinton had 

n one of my father’s old friends. is son, Allen, 
and I had met some months ago at a friend’s house and 
a friendship had sprung up between us. 

It was now Sunday afternoon. The family, with the 
exception of old Sir Henry, Allen and myself; had gone 
tochurch. Sir Henry, now nearly eighty years of age 
and a chronic invalid, had gone to his room for his 
afternoon sleep. The younger Clinton and I had gone 
out for a stroll round the grounds, and since we re- 
turned our conversation had run — the old family 
history till it arrived at the legend of the family curse. 
Presently the door of the library was slowly opened, and 
Sir Henry in his black velvet coat, which formed such a 
striking contrast to his snowy white beard and hair, 
ente’ the room. I rose from my chair and, giving 
him my arm, assisted him to his favorite couch. He 
sank down into its luxurious depths with a sigh, but as 
he did so his eyes caught the old volume which I had 
laid on the table beside it. He started forward, took 
the book in his hand, and looked across at his son. 

“Did you take this book down?”’ he said sharply. 

“Yes, father, I got it out to show it to Bell. He is 
interested in the old history of the Abbey, and—”’ 

“Then return it to its at once,”’ interrupted 


the old man, his black eyes blazing with sudden passion. 
“You know how I dislike ha my books disarranged, 
and this one above all. Stay, give it to me.” 

He from the couch, and, taking the 
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volume, it up in ons af-ne deamenat his writ- 
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ing-table, and then sat back again on the sofa. His 
hands were trembling as if some sudden fear had taken 
= of him. I felt rather uncomfortable, and 

‘dly knew whether I ought not to apologize, though 
his sudden anger seemed out of all proportion to the 
triviality of the matter, so I set it down merely to the 
querulousness of age. 

“Did you say that Phyllis Curzon is coming to-mor- 
row?” naked the old man presently of his son. 

‘*Yes, father, of course, don’t you remember? Mrs. 
Curzon and Phyllis are coming to stay for a fortnight; 
and by the way.” he added, starting to his feet as he 
spoke, ‘‘that reminds me I must go and tell Grace—”’ 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the closing of the 
door. As soon as we were alone Sir Henry looked 
across at me for a few moments without speaking. 
Then he said: ‘‘I am sorry I was so short just now. 1 
am not myself. I do not know what is the matter with 
me.. I feel all to pieces. I cannot sleep. I do not think 
~ time is very long now, and I am worried ebout 
Allen. The fact is I would give anything to stop this 
engagement. I wish he would not marry.” 

“I am sorry to hear you say that, sir,” I answered. 
‘From what Allen tells me he is very much attached to 
Miss Curzon—indeed from his description I am most 
anxious to meet her, for she must be a fine girl. I 
should have thought you would have been anxious to 
see him happily married,” I continued. 

‘‘Most men would,” was the reply; ‘“‘but I have my 
reasons for wishing things otherwise.”’ 

‘*What do you mean?” I could not help asking. 

“I cannot explain myself—I wish [ could. It would 
be best for Allen to let the old family die out. There, 
perhaps I am foolish about it, and of course I cannot 
really stop the marriage, but I am worried and troubled 
about many things.” 

“T wish I could help you, sir,’’ I said impulsively. 
“If there is anything I can possibly do you know you 
have only to ask me.” 

“Thank you, Bell; I know you would, but I cannot 
tell you. Some day I may. But there, I am afraid— 
horribly afraid.’”’ 

The trembling again seized him and he put his hands 
over his eyes as if to shut out some horrible sight. 

Sir Henry was a good old type of a strong race. His 
life had seen some strange rough-and-tumble episodes 
in the Mutiny, and he was not a man to fear anything 
without good cause. I confess I felt puzzled and not a 
. little alarmed about him. 

“Don’t repeat a word of what I have told you to 
Allen or any one else,’’ he said suddenly. ‘‘It is possi- 
ble that some day I may ask you to help me, and re- 
member, Bell, [ trust you.” 

He held out his hand, which I took. In another 
moment the butler entered with the lamps, and I took 
advantage of the interruption to make my way. to the 
drawing-room, 

That evening after dinner Allen and I went as usual 
to the smoking-room; but although we sat up until a 
somewhat late hour, neither of us alluded again to the 
topic of our afternoon’s conversation. I am sure Allen 
was thinking of it, however, for as he bade me good- 
night he said: “It was strange how touchy my father 
was about that book to-day.’’ 

“T don’t think Sir Henry is well,’’ I replied. 

Shortly afterward I went to my room. During the 
night which followed I am not ashamed to say that the 
old legend haunted me, and the words of the curse re- 

eated themselves again and again in my brain witha 
orrible reiteration. 

The next day the Curzons arrived, and a hasty glance 
showed me that Phyllis was quite as charming a girl as 
my friend had types her to be. Tall, slightly 
built, with an upright, graceful figure, and a handsome, 
somewhat proud face. When in perfect repose her ex- 
pression was somewhat haughty, but the moment she 
spoke her face became vivacious, kindly, charming to 
an extraordinary degree; she had a gay laugh, a sweet 
smile, a sympathetic manner. I was certain she had 
the kindest of hearts and was sure that Allen had made 
an admirable choice. In the evening the pair sang 
together, and Phyllis’s beautiful voice completed the 
charm which she had begun almost immediately to 
exercise over me. But I could not help noticing that 
Sir Henry was cold in his manner to her, that he 
avoided her glances, and as much as possible left the 
young people to themselves. 

A few days went by, and at last the evening arrived 
before which I was to return to London. Phyllis’s 
mother had gone to bed a short time before, as she 
had complained of headache, and Allen suddenly pro- 
posed, as the night was a splendid one, that we should 
go out and enjoy a moonli ht stroll. 

“Charming,’’ said Phyllis. She ran at once into the 
hall to take a wrap from one of the pegs. 

‘‘Allen,”’ she called out to her lover, who was follow- 
ing her, ‘‘you and I will go first.’ 

“No, young lady, on this occasion you and I will 
have that privilege,” said Sir Henry. He had also come 
into the hall, and to our astonishment. announced his in- 
tention of accompanying us in our walk. 

Phyllis bestowed upon him a startled glance, then 
she laid her hand lightly on his arm, nodded back with 
a smile at her lover, and walked on in front somewhat 
rapidly. - Allen and I followed in the rear. 

‘“‘Now what does my father mean by this?”’ said Allen 
to me. ‘He never goes out at night. But he has not 
been well lately. I sometimes think he grows queerer 
every day.”’ 

‘‘He is very far from well, I am certain,” I answered. 

Allen made one or two more remarks on the subject, 
and then turned the conversation to Phyllis and her 
charms. Withsucha conga topic on hand he quickly 
forgot everything else. e stayed out for about half 
apn hour and returned home by a side walk which led 
into the house through a back entrance. Phyllis was 
waiting for us in the hall. 

‘‘Where’s my father?’ asked Allen, going up to her. 

“He is tired and has gone to bed,” answered Phyllis. 
“Good-night, Allen.”’ 

‘“‘Won’t you come first into the drawing-room?’’ he 
asked in some astonishment. 

“No, lam tired.’’ She nodded to him without touch- 
ing his aseenn iy * peli n not help noticing, had a 

i ran upstairs. 
T. but as 


startled by her manne 
he did not say anything neither did I. About half an 
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hour went by, and I was just about to undress when a 
low tap was thes, outside my bedroom door. I went to 
open it, and Phyllis stood without. 

“Mr. Bell, I want to speak to you,’’ she said. Her 
words came out tremblingly, and yet with a certain im- 
periousness. 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“In the drawing-room,”’ she continued. ‘I will wait 
for youthere.’’ She turned immediately and ran down- 
stairs. I followed her without a moment’s delay. 

‘‘What can be the matter?’’ I asked when we found 
ourselves alone in the old drawing-room. 

“This.’’ she said, turning and facing me. ‘‘Sir Henry 
has asked me to break off my engagement with Allen. 
I cannot confide in mother, and I must tell some one, 
What is the meaning of it?’ She trembled, and to sup- 
port herself took sudden hold of the back of a chair near 
which she was standing. 

I gave her a keen glance, and noticed by the trem- 
bling of her lips and the subdued fire, as well as pain in 
her ae. how sincerely she was attached to my friend. 

“What is the meaning of it?’”’ she repeated, giving 
me a puzzled and pathetic look. 

“You must tell me more,’’ I answered; ‘‘I don’t un- 
derstand you. Surely Sir Henry never asked you to 
break off the engagement?”’ 

“That is what he did do, and-he would give no ex- 
planation. He seemed terribly troubled. He said it 
would be best for Allen not to marry, that he hada 
reason for this which he could not disclose to any one, 
but that it would make matters easier for him if I took 
the initiative and broke off the engagement.’’ 

‘That was scarcely generous,’’ I interrupted. 

“IT know,” she answered, now drawing herself up- 
right and letting some of her suppressed feelings give 
way.. “It was unlike Sir Henry, unlike the family, it 
was cowardly.”’ . 

‘‘Whut did you say?” I asked after a pause. 

‘‘Absolutely refused. I said that if Allen did not 
wish for the engagement he would release me; but un- 
til he didsoT held myself bound. Sir Henry said, ‘There 
will come a day when you will regret this. I do not ask 
you to do such an extreme thing without an extreme 
reason.’ He did notsay anything more. Mr. Bell, what 
can be the matter?’’ 

At that moment my thoughts flew back to the old 
family legend. I stood silent. 

“You have a queer look on your face,”’ said the girl 
suddenly. ‘‘Do you guess?”’ 

‘Sir Henry is not at all well,’’ I said after a pause. 

‘“‘But do you guess?” * 

“T have a suspicion, but it may not mean anything.” 

“Then you won’t confide in me?”’ 

“T wish I could, but I cannot.” 

Miss Curzon stood quite still for another moment. 

“T thought you might have been able to advise me,”’ 
she said after a pause; ‘‘but there is nothing for it but 
to take my own course. After what has occurred it is 
impossible for us to remain any longer at the Abbey, 
and mother and I will go away early to-morrow morn- 
ing. When I get home I will write to Allen, tell him 
exactly what his father said, and then leave the matter 
in his hands.”’ 

“T think on the whole you are doing right,’’ I said. 
“T am sincerely sorry ; I wish I could explain.” 

“I wish you could. I hate mysteries, and they seem, 
why I cannot tell, to be surrounding me.”’ 

Shortly afterward Miss Curzon bade me good-night, 
and we both returned to our respective rooms. 

The next day at breakfast I was told that the Curzons 
had already left the Abbey. Allen was full of astonish- 
ment, and, I could see, a good deal annoyed. He and I 
breakfasted alone in the old library. His father was too 
ill to come downstairs. 

An hour later _I was on my way back to London. 
Many things there engaged my immediate attention; 
and Alien, his engagement, Sir Henry, the old family 
mre sank more or less into the background of my 
mind, 

Three months afterward, on the seventh of January, 
I saw, to my sorrow, in the ‘‘Times,’’ the announcement 
of Sir Henry Clinton’s death. 

From time to time in the interim I had heard from 
his son, saying that his father was failing fast. He 
further mentioned that his wedding was fixed for the 
twenty-first of the present month. This latter an- 
nouncement had given me relief, as I did not wish 
the engagement to terminate. Now I felt truly sorry 
for Allen, and wrote immediately a long letter of con- 
dolence. 

On the following day I received a wire from him, 
imploring me to go down to the Abbey as soon as 
possible, saying that he was in great difficulty. 

I packed a few things hastily, and arrived at Clinton 
Abbey at six in the evening. The house was silent and 
subdued; the funeral was to take place the next day. 
Clinton came into the hall and gripped me warmly by 
the hand. I noticed at once how worn and worried he 
looked. 

“This is good of you. Bell,’’ he said. ‘I cannot tell 
you how grateful I am to you for coming. You are the 
one man who can help me, for I know you have had 
much experience in matters of this sort. Come into 
the library and I will tell you everything. We shall 
dine alone this evening, as my mother and the girls are 
keeping to their own apartments for to-night.” 

As soon as we were seated he plunged at once into 
his story. 

“I must give you a sort of prelude to what has just 
occurred,’’ he began. ‘‘You remember when you were 
last here how abruptly Phyllis and her mother left the 
Abbey?” 

I nodded. I remembered only too well. 

“On the morning after you had Jeft us I had a long 
letter from Phyllis,” continued Allen. ‘‘In it she told 
me of an extraordinary request my father had made to 
her; nothing more nor less than an earnest wish that she 
would herself terminate our engagement. She spoke 
quite frankly, as she always does, assuring me of her 
unalterable love and devotion, but saying that under 
the circumstances it was absolutely necessary to have 
anexplanation. Frantic with almost ungovernable rage 
I sought my father in his study. I laid Phyllis’s letter 
before him, and asked him what it meant. He looked 
at me with the most unutterable expression of weari- 
ness and pathos. 


“**Yes, my boy, 1 did it,’ he said. ‘Phyllis is quite 
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right. I did ask of. her as earnestly as a very old man 
could plead that she would bring the engagement to 
an end,’ 

‘But why?’ Tasked. ‘Why?’ 

“**That I am unable to tell you,’ he replied. 

“I lost my temper, and said some words to him which 
I now regret. He-made no sort of reply. When I had 
done speaking he said slowly: 

“**T make all allowance for your emotion, Allen; your 
feelings are more than natural.’ 

***You have done me a very sore injury,’ I retorted. 
‘What can Phyllis think of this? She will newer be the 
same again; I am going to see her to-day.’ 

“‘He did not utter another word, and I left him, I 
was absent from home for nearly a week. It took me 
nearly that time to induce Phyllis to overlook my father’s 
extraordinary request, and to let matters go on exactly 
as they had done womb 

‘“**T wish I could guess at your father’s reason,’ she 
said. ‘Iam quite sure that it isnot because he hasa 
personal dislike to me.’ 

***That would be impossible,’ I said. 

** ‘No, it is not that,’ she continued. ‘But, Allen, [ 
have an idea that Mr. Bell knows something about it.’ 

“ ‘Bell?’ I said. 

“She then told me that she had confided some of her 
fears to you on the night before she left the Abbey.”’ 

“That is perfectly true,”’ I answered. 

“And you gave her to understand that you did know 
something?”’ 

‘Well, the fact is this, Allen, I was thinking about 
the old legend.”’ 

An exclamation something like a smothered curse 
broke from Clinton’s lips. He remained silent for a 
moment, then he said hurriedly: 

“After fixing our engagement, if possible more firmly 
than ever, and also arranging the date of our wedding, 
I returned home. When I did so, I told my father what 
I had done, 

*“*As you will,’ he replied, and then he sank into 
great gloom. From that moment, although I watched 
him day and night, and did everything that love and 
tenderness could suggest, he never seemed to rally. He 
scarcely spoke, and remained bowed in deep and pain- 
ful reverie whenever we were together. A week ago 
he took to his bed.’’ Here Allen paused. 

“I now come to events up to date,’’ he said. ‘Of 
course, a8 you may suppose, I was with my father to 
the last. A few hours before he passed away he called 
me to his bedside, and to my astonishment began once 
more talking about my engagement. He implored me 
with the utmost earnestness, even now, at the eleventh 
hour, to break it off. It was not too late he said, and 
added further that nothing would give him ease in dy- 
ing but the knowledge that I would promise him to re- 
main single. Of course I tried to humor him. He took 
my hand, looked me in the eyes with an expression 
which I shall never forget, and said: 

“Allen, make me a solemn promise that you will 
never marry. 

“This I naturally had to refuse, and then he told me 
that, expecting my obstinacy, he had written me a let- 
ter which I should find in his safe, but I was not to open 
it till after his death. 1 found it this morning. Bell, 
itis the most extraordinary communication, and either 
it is entirely a tigment of his imagination, for his brain 
powers were failing very much at the last. or else it is 
the most awful thing I ever heard of. Tiere is the let- 
ter, read it for yourself.” 

I took the paper from his hand, and read the follow- 
ing matter in shaky, almost illegible writing: 


“My DEAR BOY—When you read this I shall have 
parsed away. For the last six months my life has been 
aliving death. The horror began in the following way: 
You know what a deep interest I have always taken in 
the family history of our house, and have spent the lat- 
ter years of my life in verifying each detail, and my in- 
tention was, had health been given me, to publish a 
great deal of it in a suitable volume. 

“On the special night to which I am about to allude, 
I sat up late in my study reading the book which I saw 
you show to Bell a short time ago. In particular, I 
was much attracted by the terrible curse which the old 
abbot in the fourtecath century had bestowed upon the 
family. I read the awful words again and again, I 
knew that each other detail in the volume had been 
verified, but that the vault with the coftin had never 


yet. been found. ~ Presently I grew drowsy, and I sup- , 


pose I must have fallen asleep. In my sleep I hada 
dream; I thought that some one came into the room, 
touched me on the shoulder and said ‘Come.’ I looked 
up, @ tall figure beckoned to me. The voice and the 
figure belonged to my late father. In my dream I rose 
immediately, although I do not know why I went, nor 
where I was going. The figure went on in front, it en- 
tered the hall. I took one of the candles from the table 


- and the key of the chapel, unbolted the door and went 


out. Still the voice kept saying, ‘Come, come,’ and the 
figure of my father walked in front of me. 1 went 
across the quadrangle, unlocked the chapel door and 
entered. 

“A deathlike silence was around me. I crossed the 
nave to the north aisle; the figure still went in front of 
me; itentered the great pew which is said to be haunted, 
and walked straight up to the effigy of the old abbot who 
had pronounced the curse, which was built into the op- 
posite wall. Bending forward the figure pressed the 
eyes of the old monk, and immediately a stone started 
out of its place, revealing a staircase behind. I was 
about to hu forward, when I must have knocked 
against something. I felt a sensation of pain and sud- 
denly awoke. What was my amazement to find that I 
had acted on my dream, had crossed the quadrangle, 
and was in the church; in fact, was standing in the old 
per: Of course, there was no figure of any sort visible, 

ut the moonlight shed a cold radiance over all the 
place. felt very much startled and impressed, but 
was just about to return to the house, in some wonder 
at the curious vision which I had experienced, when, 
raising my startled eyes, I saw that part of it at least 
was real. The old monk seemed to grin at me from his 
marble effigy, and beside him was a blank open " 
I hurried to it and saw a narrow flight of stairs. 1 can. 
not explain what my emotions wete, but my keenest 
feeling at that moment was a strong and almost hor- 
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rible curiosity. Holding the candle in my hand, I went 
down the steps. They terminated at the beginning of 
a long passage. Thi. I quickly traversed, and at last 
found myself beside a heavy oak door. It was not 
locked but hasped, and was very hard to cpen; in fact 
it required nearly all my strength. At last 1 pulled it 
open toward me, and there in a small cell lay the coffin, 
as the words of the curse said, I gazed at it in horror. 
I did not dare to enter. It was a wedge-shaped iron 
coffin. But as I looked my blood froze within me; for 
slowly, very slowly, as if pushed by some unseen hand, 
the great heavy door began to close quicker and quicker, 
until, with a crash that echoed col re-echoed through 
the empty vault, it shut. 

‘*Terror-stricken I rushed from the vault and reached 
miy room once more. 

“Now I know that this great curse is true, that my 
father’s spirit is there to guard the door and close it, for 
I saw it with my own eyes, and while you read this 
know that [am there. I charge you, therefore, not to 
marry. Bring no child into the world to perpetuate 
this terrible curse. Let the family die out if you have 
the courage. It is much, I know, to ask; but whether 

ou do or not, come to me here, and if by sign or word 
Com communicate with you, I will do so, but hold the 
secret safe. Meet me here before my body is laid to 
rest, when body and soul are still not far from each 
other. Farewell. 
‘Your loving father, HENRY CLINTON.” 

I read this strange letter over carefully twice, and 
then laid it down. For a moment I hardly knew what 
tosay. It was certainly the most uncanny thing I had 
ever come across. 

“What do you think of it?’' asked Allen at last. 

‘‘Well, of course, there are only two possible solu- 
tions,’’ I answered. ‘‘One is that your father not only 
dreamed the beginning of this story, which, remember, 
he allows himself, but the whole of it.’’ 

*‘And the other?” asked Allen, seeing that I paused. 

“The other,’ I continued. ‘I hardly know what to 
say yet. Of course, we will investigate the whole thing, 
that is our only chance of arriving at a solution. It is 
absurd to let matters rest as they are. We had better 
try to-night.”’ 

viinton winced and hesitated. 

“Something must be done, of course,’’ he answered ; 
‘but the worst of it is Phyllis and her mother are com- 
ing here early to-morrow in time for the funeral, and I 
cannot meet her—no, I cannot, poor girl!—while I feel 

"We will go to the vault to-night,” I said. 

‘nton rose from his chair and looked at me. “I 
don't like tnis thing at au, sell,’’ he continued. ‘fam 
not by nature in any sense of the word a superstitious 
man, but I tell you frankly nothing would induce me to 
go alone into that chapei to-night; if you come with me 
that of course alters matters. I know the pew my 
father refers to weli, it is beneath the window of St. 
Sebastian.’ 

Soon afterward I went to my room and dressed, and 
Allen and I dined tete-a-tete in the great dining-room. 
The old butler waited on us with funereal solemnity, 
and I did all { could to lure Clinton’s thoughts into a 
more cheerful and healthier channel. I cannot say 
that I was very successful. I further noticed that he 
scarcely ate anything, and seemed altogether to be in 
a state of nervous tension that was painful to witness. 
After dinner we went into the smoking-room, and at 
eleven o'clock I proposed that we should make a start. 

Clinton braced himself together and we went out. 
He got the chapel keys, and then going to the stables, 
we borrowed a lantern, and a moment afterward found 
ourselves in the sacred edifice. The moon was at her 
full, and by the pale light which was diffused through 
the south windows the architecture of the interior could 
be faintly seen. The gothic arches that flanked the cen- 
ter aisle with their quaint pillars, each with a carved 
figure of one of the saints, were quite visible, and 
further in the darkness of the chancel the dim outlines 
of the choir and altar table with its white marble 
reredos could be just discerned. 

We closed the door softly, and, Clinton leading the 
way with the lantern, we walked up the center aisle 
paved with the brasses of his dead ancestors. We trod 
gently on tiptoe, as one instinctively does at night. 
Turning beneath the little pulpit, we reached the north 
transept, and here Clinton stopped and turned round. 
He was dead white,‘but his voice was quiet. 

“This is the pew,” he whispered. “It has always 
been called the haunted pew of Sir Hugh Clinton.”’ 

I took the lantern from him and we entered. I 
crossed the pew immediately and went up to the effigy 
of the old abbot. 

‘**Let us examine him closely,” I said. I held up the 
lantern, getting it to shine on each part of the face, the 
vestments, and the figure. The eyes, although vacant 
as in all statuary, seemed to me at that moment to be 
uncanny and peculiar. Giving Allen the lantern to 
hold I placed a finger firmly on each. The next mo- 
ment I could not refrain from an exclamation: a stone 
at the side immediately rolled back, revealing the steps 
which were spoken of by the old man in his narrative. 

““My God!” cried Clinton. 

“This certainly looks uncanny,” I remarked; ‘‘but 
never mind, we have the chance now of investigating 
this matter thoroughly.” Y 

“Are you going down?”’ asked Clinton 

“Certainly. But before doing so I will take a pre- 
caution in case by any chance we should be impris- 
oned."’ As I spoke I took my handkerchief out of my 
pocket, asked Clinton for his, knotted them both to- - 
gether, and fastened the iron ring which was in the 
revolving stone to a projection of the old pew. *“‘Now 
we are safe from anything of that sort,”’ I said. 

Immediately afterward we crept mops the open- 
ing and began to descend. There was only just room 
to do so in single file, and I went first with the lantern. 

In another moment we were in the long ee and 
soon we were confronted by a door in an arched stone 
framework. Up till now Clinton had shown little sign 
of alarm, but here, at the trysting-place to which his 
father’s soul had summoned him, he seemed suddenly 
to lose his nerve. He leaned against the wall and for a 
moment I thought he would have fallen. I held up the 


d examined the door and walls y. 
Thea a; te firmly, I lifted the latch of the heavy 
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door. It was very hard to open, byt at last by seizin 

the edge [ ospeet it open to its full against the wall o 

the ge; having done so, I peered inside, holding 
the lantern above my head. As I did so I heard Clin- 
ton cry out: 

*‘Look, look!’ he said; and, turning, I saw that the 
great door had swung back against me, almost shutting 
me within the cell. 

Telling Clinton to hold it back by force I “ee 
inside, and saw at my feet the ghastly coffin. e 
legend then so far was true. The cell in which the 
coffin rested was so small that the coffin itself nearly 
covered the floor, and so low that I could hardly stand 
upright. I bent down and examined the queer, mis- 
shapen thing with great care. Its shape was that of an 
enormous wedge and it was apparently made of solid 
iron. Then I went out, and flinging the door which 
Clinton had been holding open back once more against 
the outer wall, stood aside. Slowly, very slowly, as we 
both stood in the passage and watched—slowly, as if 
pushed by some invisible hand—the door commenced to 
swing round, and, increasing in velocity, shut with a 
noisy clang. 

Seizing it once again I dragged it open, and while 
Clinton held it in that position made a careful examina- 
tion. _Up to the present I saw nothing to be much 
alarmed about. There were fifty ways in which a door 
might shut of its own accord. There might be a hidden 
ae | or tilted hinges; draught, of course, was out of 
the question. I looked at the hinges; they were of iron 
and set in the solid masonry. Nor could I discover any 
spring or hidden contrivance, as when the door was 
wide open there was an interval of several inches be- 
tween it and the wall. We tried it again and again, 
with the same result; and at last, as it was closing, I 
seized it to prevent it. 

I now experienced a very odd sensation: I certainly 
felt us if I were resisting an unseen person who was 
pressing hard against the door at the other side. Di- 
rectly it was released it continued its course. I allow I 
was quite unable to understand the mystery. Suddenly 
an idea struck me. 

‘What does the legend say?’’ I asked, turning to 
Clinton. ‘* ‘That the soul is to guard the door to close 
it upon the coffin.’ *’ 

“Those are the words,’ 
with some difiiculty. 

**Now if that is true,’’ I continued, ‘tand we take the 
coffin out, the spirit won’t shut the door; if it does shut 
it, it disproves the whole thing at once, and shows it to 
be merely a clever mechanical ecntrivance. Com? 
Clinton, help me to get the coffin out.” 

“I dare net, Bell,’’ he whisnered h-- 
go inside.”’ 

*‘Nonsense, man!’’ I said, feeling now a iittie an- 
noyed at the whole thing. ‘‘Here, put the lantern 
down and hold the door back.”’ 1! stepped in, and, gct- 
ting behind the coffin, put out all my strength and 
shoved it into the passage. ‘‘Now, tnen,’’ I cried, “I’2l 
bet you fifty pounds wo five the door will shut just the 
same.’’ I dragged the coffin clear of the door and told 
Clinton to let go. Clinton had scarcely done so before, 
stepping back, he clutched my arm. 

**Look,’’ he whispered, ‘‘do you see that it-does not 
move now? My father is waiting for the coffin to be put 
back. O God! this is awful!’ 

I gazed at the door in horror; it was perfectly true, 
it remained quite still. I sprang forward and seized it 
and now tried to close it. It was as if some one was 
trying to hold it open; it required considerable force to 
stir it, and it was only with difficulty I could move it at 
all, Then I again opened it a little way, and of its own 
accord it swung wee open and struck against the wall, 
where it remained just as before. In the dead silence 
that followed I could hear Clinton breathing quickl 
behind me and I knew he was holding himself for all 
he was worth. 

At that moment there suddenly came over me a sen- 
sation which I had once experienced before and which 
I was twice destined to experience again. It is impossi- 
ble to describe it, but it seized me, laying siege to my 
brain till I felt like a child in its power. It was as if I 
were slowly drowning in the great ocean of silence that 
enveloped us.. Time itself seemed to have disappeared. 
At my feet lay the misshapen thing and the lantern 
behind it cast a fantastic shadow of its distorted outline 
on the cell wall before me. 

“Speak—say something!’’ I cried to Clinton. The 
sharp sound of my voice broke the spell. I felt myself 
again, and smiled at the trick my nerves had played on 
me. I bent down and laid my hands on the coffin once 
more, but before I had time to push it back into its 
place Clinton had gone up the passage like a man who 
is flying to escape a hurled javelin. He had overturned 
the lantern in his flight and left me in total darkness. 
I could hear him stumbling up the stairs, then there 
followed the muffled sound of his mad career across the 
chapel and at last the closing of the great door. Before 
its echo had died away I had again lighted the candle, 
and, exerting all my force, shoved the ghastly thing 
into its cell, just slipping away in time before the door 
swung round and closed upon it. 

I had only one wish, the strongest wish { ever had in 
my life, and that was to get out of this horrible place 
as quickly as possible. Reaching the chapel once more, 
I untied the handkerchicfs, put the stone back into its 

lace, and in another moment was in the open air. I 
ound Clinton in the smoking-room, with the tantalus 
open and looking horribly frightened and also a little 
ashamed of himself. He had no reason to be — 


’ 


answered Allen, speaking 


~celv; “I daren’t 


of himself and I told him so. I believe we near 
finished the decanter of brandy before we went to 
It was impossible even to discuss the matter, the thrill 
of horror was still too great. By mutual ‘consent we 
determined to leave the ghastly subject for daylight. 
‘Breakfast at nine,” said Cliriton as we parted for 
eo t state ble to think 
ew in my present 5 it was impossible i 
the matter one pas and, having got into bed, I fell 
I was aro y a loud knocking. I looked at 


asleep. 
my watch. It was half-past six. 
**What is it?’ I called out. 


tide breakfast is getting cold,”’ I heard Clinton say 
outsijje. 
** nae in,” I said, jumping up. 

Clinton entered. 

‘Your last night’s experience does not seem to have 
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affected your rest,’’ he said. ‘I have not a@ wink 
Do you know, Bell, that it is half-past ten the fune- 
ral is to be at twelve?” 

‘‘Half-past ten!’’ I cried. ‘‘Nonsense! it’s only half- 
past six!”’ 


I pulled my watch from under the pillow and looked 
at it; the hands pointed to five and twenty minutes to 
seven, 

‘*You don’t mean to say your watch is wrong, too?” 
exclaimed Allen. starting k. ‘“‘Mine was just the 
same. I say, Bell, I can’t stand this much longer,’’ he 
added, sitting down on the end of the bed. * t does 
it mean? I believe I shall go mad soon.” 

But before he had finished speaking an idea like the 
leap of a lightning flash had struck me. 

“T have got it! I have got it! My God, I believe I 
have got it!” I cried, seizing him by the arm. 


“Are you going mad, too?” he said. ‘*What do you 
mean?” 
“The secret—the curse—the door. The watches— 


don’t you see?”’ 

‘See what?’’ he answered in an irritable voice. 

“Why, the solution of the mystery and the shutting 
of the door. I wonder if it can be so? Leave me to 
dress and think it over quietly. I shall be down in 
twenty minutes.”’ 

He left the room with an expression of bewilderment 
on his face, and before I had finished dressing I believed 
that I had an explanation that would knock the bottom 
out of the family legend of the Clintons forever. My 
chief desire was to return at once to the vaults and try 
my experiment, but J knew I should be obliged to attend 
the funeral. As soon as the funeral was over and we had 
returned to the house I called Clinton aside. ‘‘I am go- 
ing into the vaults again this afternoon,”’ I said. ‘I am 
almost certain I can explain the closing of the door by 
scientific methods; will you come with me?”’ 

‘Phyllis is here,’’ he said, and he hesitated. 

“If you want to make her happy forever and your- 
self too, come along,’’ I said. “I tell you I believe I 
have got to the bottom of the mystery.” 

The gloom on his face lightened for a moment, but I 
saw that he scarcely believed me. At my repeated re- 
quests, however, he could not refuse to join me. We 
went first to the carpenter’s shop, and borrowing a 
large brace and bit, and a chisel and mallet, made our 
way once more to the chapel and so down to the cell. 

**By the way, Clinton,” I said, as we were descend- 
ing the stairs, ‘‘have you got your watch?” 


“That's right: for, if my suspicions are true, another 

experiment similar to last night’s might destroy it.” 

You seem to me,”’ said Clinton, in a voice of great 
irritation, ‘*to get madder each moment, I never knew 
before that watches had nerves.’’. 

T made ne reply. We of ccurse had taken a lantern, 
as day ana a.g.ut were the same in the depths of the 
vault: Clinton followed me with extreme unwilling- 
ness. I hoped soon, however, to put him completely at 
his ease. When we reached the door I asked him to 
hold it open. I then began to put the brace and bit into 
requisition, as I did so remarking that the door was 
about four inches in thickness. I began rapidly to bore 
through the wood close to the latch. Before I had gone 
three-quarters of an inch the bit shot in. I withdrew it 
with considerable difficulty, and then seizing the mallet 
and chisel enlarged the opening. Putting in my two 
fingers I found, as I expected, that the inside of the 
door was packed with rough, uneven, masses; dislodg- 
infg one of these, I brought it out, and bringing it to the 
lantern, saw at once that it was a broken fragment of 
magnetic iron ore. 

*‘Here!”’ I cried, turning to Clinton; “it is exactly 
as I thought. My suspicions were aroused when I dis- 
covered that both your watch and mine had gone 
wrong, as it is a well-known fact that a strong magnet 
plays havoc with watches. You now, of course, per- 
ceive the solution of the whole mystery. This door is 
a most powerful magnet; it is filled, as you see, with 
fragments of magnetic iron ore. The inventor cer- 
tainly exercised no small ingenuity when he devised 
his diabolical plot; (for it was obvious that the coffin, 
being iron, the door would swing toward it. Thus the 
door would be shut if the coffin were inside the cell, 
and would remain open if the coffin were brought out. 
A cleverer method for simulating a spiritual agency it 
would be hard to find, and of course the monk must 
have known well that magnetic iron ore never loses its 
magnetic quality, and would insure the deception re- 
maining potent for ages. And now, Clinton,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘let us complete the matter. Let us open the 
iron coffin; it is my impression that it is filled with 
stones or rubbish of some sort, and that it never con- 
tained a human body.”’ , 

But to this suggestion Allen, to my 
would not listen. In vain I implored, = 

Later in the day the whole of this strange affair was 
explained to Miss Curzon, and soon afterward the pas- 
sage and entrance from the chapel were bricked up. 

It is needless to add that six months afterward the 
od were married, and I believe are as happy as they 

eserve. 


astonishment, 
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A NEW STORY BY AMELIE RIVES. 
“A DAMSEL ERRANT.” 


The days of the Knight Errant were filled with ad- 
venture, and his curtained sleep was not infrequently 
disturbed by wicked dreams of wicked deeds or even 
more wicked purposes. ‘‘A Damsel Errant.’’ by Amelie 
ek is aes . oer Ln 3 Bod a ry yw a 
really magnificent o er 8s. Not the least 
of the charm that exhales from this delightful little 
romance comes from the old-style English diction in 
which the story is told. There is in “A Errant”’ 
an innocent man condemned to death before a howling, 
he cng ye in old Normandy ; a terrific, almost 

scene during a = storm and dark- 
the wrath Heaven’s artillery; a 





tragic ession the same t by a dwarf clearing 
the innocent man who awaits his death on the gibbet at 
daybreak ; and through it all the fierce, Nor- 
man b! following its revenges, evol a code of 
, and as as a man- 
hood that was to waned te hana ang 
race, war, 
resourceful under ail Ne ae ae 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 





In ‘‘The Way we Live Now,” a novel by Anthony 
Trollope, and, parenthetically, one of the best of the 
many admirable works of England’s Balzac, there is an 
adventurer who springs from nothing, rigs the market, 
makes enormously, banquets the elect. entertains an 
emperor, and falls with a crash. Realist that Trollope 
was, he limited the gains of this thimblerigger. He 
made them enormous, it is true, and yet imaginable; 
for at that time—it was in 1572 that the book appeared 
—the Kaffir Circus had not been organized and Barney 
Barnato was turning cart-wheels in Whitechapel. It is 
a regret to me, as it must be to every one, that Trollope 
is not alive to rewrite that novel, for with the Diamond 
King of Kimberley what a story he could spin—one 
analogous to the former and yet heightened by a 
romance of wealth of which he never dreamed. Bar- 
nato emerged h-less and hook-nosed from some slum in 
Houndsditch. The first copper he could call his own he 
begged in the streets. Before he killed himself a month 
ago he had made more money than any other man of 
modern times. Trollope’s thimblerigger at his richest 
would have been to him an object of charity. He dis- 
tributed fortunes with the unconcern with which he 
lighted cigarettes. It was too much for him. When 
from the height he had scaled he looked whence he had 
come no wonder a vertigo seized him. The wonder, if 
wonder there be, is that it had not seized him earlier. 
For it was the infinite he saw, and in it a world which 
was his. 

Sceur Marie Madeleine, who was burned to death in 
that Paris fire, appears to have expected her fate. Two 
months previous to the catastrophe she told an aunt 
who was ill, that she would die before her. <A fort- 
night prior to the conflagration she stated that she 
would soon be a charred corpse. The night before the 
fire she told a sister nun that she believed she would be 
brought back burned. The following day, as she was 
starting out, she asked the chaplain to give her his 
blessing and received it in tears. These facts, em- 
bodizd in a report, have been submitted to the Society 
for Psychical Research. But the Society has been 
unable to explain them. Of course not. The report 
went to the wrong shop. It is to the Academy of Sci- 
ences it should have been submitted. There it would 
have been explained with an axiom: Whatever will be, 
is. And the Academy would have added, perhaps, that 
Sceur Marie Madeleine merely happened to be a trifle 
more clairvoyant than her neighbors. For among sci- 
entists it isa matter of genera] agreement that if any 
one were able to mark the exact position and movement 
of every molecule, he could, in accordance with the 
laws of mechanics, foresee the whole future of the 
world. In the same manner that an astronomer can 
foretell the date on which a comet. after years of re- 
mote vagrancy, will revisit our heavens, so in the re- 
sulting equations could be read the precise day when 
England shall burn her last bit of coal, Germany brew 
her last keg of beer, and we stop tinkering with the 
tariff. Whatever will be, is. The clairvoyant has 
merely spectacles wherewith to see it. 

The problem of interstellar communication at which 
Tesla is at work, appears to be in process of solution by 
Marconi, whose system of telegraphing without wires 
is to be put into immediate operation between Guernsey 
and Sark—sister islands in the English Channel sufti- 
ciently near each other to insure success. For at pres- 
ent the difficulty of communicating across a wider dis- 
tance has yet to overcome. This, however, is 
alleged to be but a question of time. I should have 
thought it a question of space. But no matter. Here- 
tofore the doubtful thing about such a system as Mar- 
coni’s has been whether when a lot of wave signals were 
flying through the air they would reach their destina- 
tion in good shape and not be intercepted, retained and 
absorbed by the receiver of some interloping outsider. 
This doubt has happily evaporated in the discovery that 
if transmitter and receiver are of the same capacity, 
signals will pass from one to another straight as carrier 
pigeons to their home. In other words, a message sent 
at the rate of two hundred and fifty million vibrations 
a second would be refused by a receiver not constructed 
to accept a message of such energy. Otherwise the bell 
attached to it would ring, while the bell in a receiver 
made for messages of minor vibration would be mute. 
The curious part of the whole thing is that the waves 
resemble the X-rays, they penetrate solids. At preseat 
their longest flight is nine miles. But, as noted in this 
column recently, waves that can go nine miles can go 
ninety, they can go nine million, they can go to the 
ends of space, if ends there are. 

It is a regret to me that my eminent and accom- 
plished colleague, Mr. Edgar Fawcett, has not related 
to us the-recent theatrical event at which all Paris as- 
sisted—all Paris, that is, that had not been burned; for 
it must have been a curious and suggestive ceremony— 
the dethroning of an old queen and the crowning of a 
new one. the passing of Bernhardt and the triumph of 
Duse. But it was a ceremony which had a rehearsal 
here. A little over a year ago Bernhardt gave “Magda” 
in this city to empty houses. A week later when Duse 
gave it there was not standing room to be had. It took 
several tons of incense, burned in Paris under her nos- 
trils, before Bernhardt recovered from that. Then being 
on her native heath, far from ‘‘The America of the 
North,” as it is her fashion to call New York, she 
invited Duse to come and | with her, to come and 
play in “Camille,” in which she herself had just con- 
cluded a hundred nights’ run. Duse came, and with 
her Addo, the best actor and worst dressed man in 
Italy. At the debut Sarah of course assisted. From 
chronicles that have reached me I can see her turn pale 
beneath her paint. In the ovation which Duse received 
she heard her Requiescat. Catulle Mendés declared that 
Duse was the best Camille he had ever secn. M. Mendés 
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isa judge. He has d his life in their company. As 
Armand at that. This opinion of his seems to ines been 
shared by all who were there. When the curtain fell 
after the last recall it was but another case of the queen 


is dead, long live the queen. 


The tailors throughout the country are, I hear, put- 
ting up what it is colloquial to term a big fight for the 
retention of the Dingley tax on all wearing apparel a 
man may bring in with him from the other side which 
exceeds one hundred dollars in value. I must say I hope 
they succeed. It will do more to make the entire pro- 
tective system obnoxious than anything that human 
ingenuity could devise. As it is, the annoyances to 
which a traveler is subjected at the custom house here 
are unrivaled in any civilized country in the world, yet 
if that tax is maintained it is not alone the traveler's 
luggage that will be turned topsy-turvy, it will be the 
traveler himself. He will have to undress, for the cut 
and quality of his trousers must be submitted to an 
appraiser. He will be forced to take off his shoes and 
wait barefooted, bareheaded in a borrowed overcoat 
while the valuation of the rest of his ‘“‘apparel’’ is going 
on. It won’t be Bedlam, there was decency there. It 
won't be the Inquisition, there was justice even in Tor- 
quemada. But it will be the jest of all Europe, of Asia 
and of Africa too, that a nation which has in its favor 
everything under the sun—except common sense— 
should legislate a monstrosity such as this, merely that 
a few odd millions, of which it has no earthly need, 
may = into its treasury. Why the Great Assassin 

not do it. The mere suggestion of such an enact- 
ment would make even Abyssinia blush. And yet we 
call ourselves enlightened and declare that they are not. 


woul 


A young gentleman who resides in Chicago has done 
me the honor to take me into his confidence and solicit 
my aid. It appears that he has succeeded in winning 
the affections of an extremely pretty girl—for which he 
has my warmest felicitations—that this is not by- any 
means his first affair of the kind—perish the thought— 
but that the others were not entirely serious while this 
is, that the young lady is presently to become his bride, 
and that he would like me to supply him with a sonnet 
appropriate to the occasion. Nothing could be easier. 
cs is one which I have not copyrighted, which is 
entirely at his disposal, and from which he may erase 


my name. 
BETROTHAL. 
BY EDGAR SALTUS. 

My heart a sanctuary is, where light 
Irradiates through windows manifold 
Of glass made glad with astragals of gold, 
Vermilion, cinnabar and malachite. 
And in sweet sessions there each day unite, 
Drenched in the colors that the casements hold, 
Memories seductive as the queens of old, 
Wraiths of dead rapture, phantoms of delight. 
Masked in enchantment then the past unrolls, 
Waking, insatiate, the unstilled desire 
To clasp them once again insistently: 
Yet as I gaze, a murmur of citoles 
Mounts suddenly, as mounts a bird, and higher, 
And all are gone, and You alone I see. 

The theory and practice of hypnotism are to become 
distinctly advantageous to artists. They are now rec- 
ommended by specialists to forsake models for medi- 
ums whom, with a gesture, they can turn rigid at will. 
In a series of experiments recently. given by Charcot, 
jils, at the Salpétriére, a subject—a girl—was put to 
sleep, awaked and dismissed. As she opened the door 
to leave the room in which the experiments were con- 
ducted, Charcot threw a scrap of paper at her. It just 
touched her sleeve. Already half through the door, 
instantly motion was arrested, and, with one foot 
advanced, the body half turned, her fingers resting on 
the knob, she became cataleptic. The phenomenon was 
of course due not to the scrap of paper but to anterior 
suggestion. Before she had been awaked Charcot told 
her that when she did awake he would throw some- 
thing at her whereupon she would become unconscious. 
The experiment was tepeated. The girl was again 
aroused and dismissed, and abruptly, by a_ touch, 
which, through her dress, she could ‘have hardly felt, 
the mere grazing of a bit of paper, she was transformed 
into a living statue. To artists, and particularly to 
sculptors, the possibilities which experiments of this 
nature disclose are. if hitherto ignored, nonetheless 
unique. They afford the opportunity not alone of in- 


- ducing the expression of any given emotion accom- 


panied by its natural attitude, but of retaining it as long 
as desired, and that, too, without tiring the model to 
death. 


Murder as a Fine Art is not exemplified in the case 
of Howard Benham, the Batavia (N. Y.) banker now on 
trial charged with killing his wife. His mother-in-law 
overheard him forcing the deceased to take some drug, 
a local pharmacist testifies that he sold him prussic acid, 
and the autopsy disclosed traces of that poison. This is 
the infancy of the art. Electrocution is too good for 
such a bungler. Were Benham a mere dull ruffian the 
stupidity displayed would be a matter of course. But 
a man of education such as he should have known that 
the methods which he used are out of date. Nowadays 
when a man of intelligence kills his wife he does it in a 
nice, quiet, gentlemanly fashion: he offers her a vibrio 
in a mushroom, squeezes a taste of cyanide of potassium 
in her champagne, turns on the gas when she is asleep, 
or ties a bit of catgut across the head of the stairs, gives 
her a slight shove and there you are. The idea of act- 
ing as Benham has would never enter his head. If he 
happened, just for the elegance of the thing. to wish to 
be more elaborate he might, as love-token, send her a 
box of flowers previously sprinkled with hydrocyanic. 
The lady opens the box, the hydrocyanic escapes, she 
murmurs ‘“‘How sweet of him,’ and tumbles over. 
Verdict, heart failure. That is the way an accom- 
plished assassin acts, for he has a prgect for himself 
and for those on whom he operates. The only extenu- 
ating circumstance that I can find in Benham’s conduct 
is the fact that he has not yet been shown guilty. 

From Tristan da Cunha, an island in the extreme 
South Atlantic, a strange story has just drifted this 





way. First populated at the beginning of the present 
century by a handful of Americans, the inhabitants 
to-day number less than a hundred and live in an isola- 
tion unbroken save for the infrequent ing of men- 
of-war. Accessible at but one spot, girdled by a belt of 
kelp which, extending out and about it for a mile, in- 
hibits approach, it rises in precipitate cliffs from the 
sea, a mirage of green and white. On one of these 
cliffs stands a lighthouse. Among the duties of the 
pooper is that of visiting any ship that may arrive and 
performing the offices of what is known as pratique, 
prior to which no one else is permitted to board it. Last 
year the little colony was thrown into one of its peri- 
odic spasms by the announcement that a vessel was in 
sight. To the upland stretches of a cliff every one hast- 
ened, The vessel approached, drew nearer and dropped 
anchor. From the cliff it was seen to be a three-masted 
brig, long, ugly and yellow, but its name could not be 
detected. Then the pratique officer with his aid started 
for it. The entire settlement watched them on their 
way, watched them reach the ship, board it and disap- 
pear. Hours passed. The sun sank, reddening the kelp, 
yainting the vessel with loathsome blotches of scarlet. 
3ut from the pratique officer not a sign. His wife, his 
children, friends and neighbors, the entire settlement 
waited, looking for him, and waited and looked in vain. 
They looked, too, for some sign of life on that hideous 
brig. But there was none. ‘then night lowered her 
curtain. When day raised it, the brig had vanished. 
Since then of the officer, of his aid, of that vessel itself 
not a trace, not even a rumor, has come. There, Mr. 
Clark Russell, is a story, sir, for you. 


From jublicant London, too, there comes a strange 
tale of the waters, the finding in the Thames of beau- 
tiful girls, beautifully dressed, a succession of them, 
drowned without motive by a new variety of Jack the 
Ripper. As these girls were manifestly all of the aris- 
tocratic type one may wonder through what lures they 
were led to their doom, how their assassin reached 
them, and how without detection he could destroy both 
their identities and their lives. It would be curious and 
interesting were he shown to be some fascinating young 
lord impelled into irresistible murders. For crime is a 
propulsion. Precisely as there are men who must write 
verse, whom the Muse haunts, whose thoughts she en- 
tangles, whose steps she detains, until her will is done 
and the poem as well, so there are individuals whom 
crime commands, to whom it is a torturesome obsession, 
of which they can rid themselves only by committing 
the act it inspires or by outwitting it with a bodkin, by 
felony or suicide. Psychologists will, if you Jet them, 
tell you that great passions are the resultants of uncon- 
scious flights to higher things, that certain crimes are 
but the visible forms of aspirations toward the impossi- 
ble, efforts to approach the Ideal, to touch but a fringe 
of her mantle of stars. But psychologists, who are 
seldom right, are wrong. The commission of crime is 
in certain natures a physical necessity superinduced hy 
a lesion, and the murder of these girls, like the murder 
of the Ripper’s victims, was due to nothing else. 


The Troy ‘‘Observer”’ is one of the most readable 
papers in the country. It is also one of the best in- 
formed. The editorials, uniformly excellent, are com- 
pounded of wit, erudition and common sense. In the 
circumstances a recent encomium which it uttered on 
the subject of this WEEKLY is praise from Sir Hubert. 
“COLLIER’S,”’ it says, has assumed an important and 
unique place in periodical literature. Abandoning 
traditional and conventional lines, it presents a large, 
varied and valuable amount of material, contributed 
regularly by a staff the high character of which has 
never before been exemplified upon a weekly paper. 
The articles furnished cover a range of topics and in- 
terests not displayed in any other publication in the 
world.’’ There is a tribute which makes my ink flush 
with pleasure, for it is one which is deserved and one 
which, in so far as I am not personally concerned, is not 
alone a string of compliments but a string of facts. 
There is not in England, there is not in France, there is 
not ir Germany, and there is not in this country a paper 
which each week presents so many ideas and so much 
information in a form as condensed as is supplied in 
these pages. Some of .the English magazines are excel- 
lent and some of our own are tip-top. But they are 
magazines. As such they discuss what happened last 
year, the year before, ages ago. In this paper the 
topics discussed are those of to-day and of to-morrow. 
In commenting among other features, on this one in 
particular, the ‘‘Observer’’ shows itself worthy of its 
name, 

The grave of Heine in the Montmartre Cemetery in 
Paris is at last to have a monument and high time too, 
For Heine. if he wrote in German, thought in French 
and had a real Gallic dislike for everything Teutonesque. 
Born‘at the close of the year 1799, he just missed, as he 
put it, being one of the first men of the century, Even 
sv, no one in France, except perhaps Voltaire, exceeded 
him in wit, and as for iyrics he wrote all around every 
poet that Germany has produced. There is in particu- 
lar one gem of his which will live as long as language 
does, ‘‘Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam,”’ it begins, and 
continues through a few lines of such unapproachabie 
beauty that though poet after poet has tried a hand at 
it no one has succeeded in getting its perfection into 
English yet. Of these attempts, and they are as many 
as there are leaves in Vallombrosa, the one approaching 
nearest to the original is by Miss Lazarus. Here it is: 

“There stands a lonely pine-tree 
In the north, on a barren height ; 
He sleeps while the ice and snowflakes 
Swathe him in folds of white. 


‘‘He dreameth of a palm-tree 
‘ar in the sunrise land, 
Lonely and silent longing 
On her burning bank of sand.” 
If only for that he deserves a monument, and if I had 
my way he should have two. 

Mr. James E. Berry is a man after the good old- 
fashioned English three-volume, circulating-library- 
novel style, an emanation of pure fiction solidified and 
projected into real life. It was in Salem, IIl., that, to 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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° (Continued from page 7.) 
use the local idiom, he was ‘“‘reared.’* Uninteresting 
as a boy, lack-luster as a young man, harmless but not 
unhelpful, he did odd chores around the town, served 
as farmiand here and there, subsisted rather than lived, 
and dined, when dine he could, more often on a back 
doorstep than elsewhere. One day he disappeared. If 
the fact were noticed it was unchronicled by the press. 
Without ties, without relatives, without even a home, 
he passed from Salem as he had entered it, an object of 
no concern. That was two years ago. A fortnight 
since into the quiet of the village a buggy swept. The 
driver was Mr. James E. Berry. He was dressed to kill. 
At his side a young woman sat, decked with flowers, 
looking sweet enough to kiss. At the inn they alighted. 
Mr. Berry ordered the best, declared it none too god, 
and to the barkeeper who once in the old days had be 
friended him gave twenty one hundred dollar bills. 
What had happened to Mr. Berry in the meantime? A 
romance in duodecimo. A long-lost father had died and 
in the process had left him a million. The attorney in 
charge of the estate sought the heir, found him, gave 
him the money, gave him his daughter besides. If 
that does not sound like fiction, one may wonder what 


does. 


In the evolution of things even the burglar’s kit is 
transforming. Instead of the jimmy there is carbon, 
Bankers. brokers, all others whose safes are plethoric. 
are learning that the application of electricity from an 
ordinary circuit will enable a cracksman to melt his 
way straight through the stoutest walls of steel. In 
Chicago, the representatives of a safe manufacturer, 
while demonstrating the advantages of a new protective 
system just devised, gave recently an exhibition of the 
modus operandi, Connecting a branch circuit to a safe 
they pressed a stick of carbon against the door and slid 
it through, like a knife through cheese, cutting out the 
metal in chunks, boring holes as big as they liked, dis 
playing the beautiful ease with which they could ex 
tract whatever was there. That certainly is end-of-the 
century. It discloses vistas and possibilities of such 
gorgeousness as will send Mr. Dan Noble, Mr. Johnny 


Hope and every other firs t-class crook to school. Edu- 
cated in electricity and versed in X-rays, what shall 
withstand them? From the Treasury here to the Old 


Lady in Threadneedle Street every bank in the world 
will have to be garrisoned. From without, from the 
street, they could with the X-rays locate the booty and 
with the other devises for Open Sesame sear their way 
straight to it. How immeasurably remote and rococo 
does Jack Sheppard seem to-day! 


Apropos to the Jubilant Queen, the practice of ruler- 
ship as a profession is worth considering This lady, 
apart from the income derived from her personal estate, 
makes about two million a year. The Tsar does much 
better; what with his landed property, the output of 
his Siberian mines and his Civil List he is in receipt 
of about two million and a half a month. The practice 
of the Emperor of Austria is, year in year out, worth 
about five million. The Emperor of Germany has to 
work very hard to keep up the pace, but though his 
earnings are almost equivalent, he has a large family 
dependent on him in addition to a taste for purple and 
fine linen which makes his tailor and haberdasher bills 
the biggest in the world. The Shah has a practice 
which is not more than middling good, but as he isa 
rich man in his own right he is able, in spite of fifty 
wives, to make both ends meet. The King of Portugal 
and the King of Greece are what might be called pro- 
vincial practitioners, neither of them earning more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand a year—not enough to 
entertain on—besides which payments are slow. The 
President of the French Republic is only a trifle easier. 
He makes, all told, about twenty thousand a month, 
half of which is for expenses, and yet he cuts a good 
figure beside the Swiss President, whose total annual 
practice is only twenty-five hundred and who has to 
run a hotel to help himself out. But as a whole a 
ruler who knows his business can make more than a 
lawyer or even a journalist. 


That tastes differ, particularly in regard to women, 
is a thing fortunate for them; 


fortunate, too, for all 





concerned. Personally, if I may venture to speak of 
myself, I regard Otero as the handsomest woman of the 
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day. When she was here she reminded me of nothing 
so much as a young empress of old Rome, a festival of 
beauty in the festival of youth, a splendid and soulless 
pagan. She came, she saw, and, however she may 
have afflicted others, she conquered my instantaneous 
admiration. But she has gone. To replace her in the 
music-halls Cléo de Mérode is coming. By many this 


young woman is regarded as the more attractive. But 
tastes differ. 
rapher 


Here she is as seen by her latest photog- 





BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


XLVI. 

IN speaking, last week, of ‘‘The Massarenes,”’ by 
Ouida, I failed to particularize what struck me, on the 
author’s pass, as a dark fault in so radiant a book. 
William Massarene is presented to us as an Irishman 
who began life by being a pig-sticker, and opened a 
pork-shop in a Dakota town called Kerosene. He ends 
by making a fortune of twelve million pounds sterling 
and in returning to his own British land with this vast 
sum, desirous of entering the most select circles of Lon- 
don society. ‘*We'll come back great folks and buy out 
the big ’uns,”’ he says, and after this uncouth fashion he 
talks all through the book, and after a fashion equally 
uncouth talks his wife, who has been an Irish dairymaid 
before he married her. And yet Ouida would have us 
believe that this unutterable cad and clod (whose huge 
fortune, by the by, has been amassed in the most un- 
principled ways) actually could force himself among 
sets of which even royalty is a part. One inevitably 
thinks: ‘*‘Whom did Ouida have in mind when she drew 
the picture of a man without a ray of decency being 
visited by the Prince of Wales, and having this exalted 
personage send to his funeral ‘a gentleman and a 
wreath’?’’ For my own part. I cannot conceive. Did 
she have anybody at all in mind? I hear her detractors 
cry: “Oh, it is simply one of her absurdities.’’ She is 
never so important (I have always felt, and more than 
once printed) in her realism as in her romanticism. 
But surely, in her later realism at least, she would not 
have drawn the blended vulgarity and English social 
success of William Massarene wholly from her imagina- 
tion. It isa very wonderful imagination, though it has 
made certain serious mistakes. But it would not, Iam 
confident, have stumbled into such a raw and grave 
blunder as this. Allin all, I can’t help finding myself 
deeply interested in the career of William Massarene, 
from a standpoint of pure international comparison. Is 
it really possible that Money can buy, in London, the 
company of the royal people at a country-house, and 
give distinct promise of a peerage hereafter, when 
Money is accompanied by the grossest coarseness, both 
of manners and speech? 

Assuredly in New York no such anomalous inter- 
mixture could occur. If it be true of London, then 
only a single explanation exists. The Prince and the 
royal dukes and duchesses, and all those who swarm in 
allegiance about theui, are so utterly sure of their posi- 
tions that they can “‘let in” the rankest oaf with mil- 
lions at his command, provided he will tickle their 
palates by the choicest cooking, and bow them into 
halls festooned with prodigalities of orchids, and enter- 
tain them at cotillons where the favors are of bejeweled 
silver and gold. Not long ago an English gentleman of 
excellent standing said to me: “‘It is quite true, as you 
assert, that birth does not now contro] English fashion- 
able cliques. Caste, however, remains, in this respect, 
undestroyed, as indeed. throughout the entire country, 
it still preserves a secure foothold. People cling to their 
hereditary prestige like limpets to rocks. But you for- 
get that the Prince of Wales, in our world of fashion, 
is Birth. Caste, Society, all combined. His word is law. 
It is he who has made these ‘new people,’ not a few of 
them rich Hebrews, as you are probably aware, and to- 
morrow, at his nod, they would perish.” 

A certain reserved, unfashionable, yet long-de- 
scended Tory element in England, as I chance to be 
aware, is ardent in its opposition to the Prince of 
Wales’s democratic tolerations. They have ‘‘blood.” 
and they think it a sacred thing to have, and that the 
son of their sovereign, who has more of it than they, 
and who supremely represents it. should descend from 
the dignity and prerogative of its possession, is some- 
thing that deals them a haughty sorrow. ‘I do not like 
the Prince,”’ an English peer once said to me. He was 
a man of handsome presence, excessively amiable man- 
ners, marked intelligence, a traveler, an observer. in 
many ways a thinker—and yet, being of very ancient 
lineage, caste was his unconquered prejudice. I under- 
stood perfectly well why he did not like the gentleman 
who wiil be his king if circumstances permit. Human 
nature is nearly always that way. Give any one of us 
something that multitudes of our race esteem a privi- 
lege to be endowed with, and we will cling to it through 
thick and thin. Democracy has swam to her present 
vantage-ground through seas of antagonistic gere. A 
sufticient number of human beings, in this world, have 
died in passionate maintenance of purely selfish causes, 
to pave with their corpses one-half the surface of Jupi- 
ter; and Jupiter, as astronomers inform us, is sixteen 
times larger than the earth. 

No pride of ancestry is excusable, in this age, except 
that which concerns descent from men (or women) who 
have each done some noble and splendid thing for their 
fellow-creatures. Every other kind is not merely ridic- 
ulous; it is criminal as well. For example, a son of 
Newton would have reason to be *‘proud,’’ yet reason, 
also, to feel throes, now and then, of intensest humility 
—it is needless to explain why. That some descendant 
of what Tennyson has himself called “these partridge- 
breeders of a thousand years” should argue his right of 

recedence in any way over the present Lord Tennyson, 
is food for Homeric mirth. Still, these unperished 
tyrannies are, in England as in France, to-day fangless. 
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When one thinks what a single century has accom- 
plished in the ruin of their potency, one marvels at the 
complete extinction which another century promises. 
There are people, tedious people, who assert that caste 
will always exist. One might just as well declare that 
the wriggling of a snake's tail, after he has been killed, 
is a reason for the prolonged vitality of the snake. And 
this engenders in any sensible being who has reached, 
let us say, fifty years, an inevitable thought: Is not this 
poor benighted earth of ours gradually growing better 
and wiser all the while? Thieves still steal; assassins 
still kill; misers still hoard; rascals still cheat and lie; 
but how far less frequent than of old are all these de- 
praved proceedings! Look at the drawings of Hogarth, 
and realize what darker horrors must once have filled 
a city which now, heaven knows, is corrupt enough! 
Think of the Paris we praise to-day for its grandeur and 
stateliness, and then remember how her sinuous Seine 
crawled like a drugged serpent through a human mias- 
matic fen. Buckle tells us of a certain Spanish town in 
which, during medieval years, the streets had become so 
stenchful with decaying offal that atrocious fevers 
decimated the populace ; and yet sanitary measures 
were frowned upon by the magistrates; it was con- 
cluded that a divine will would be .offended if any 
measures whatever were taken for cleaning the streets! 

Perhaps I should not have said that ‘‘all the while’ 
things have gradually been growing better. Not so 
very long ago I stood quite near the excavated ruins of 
Pompeii, with Vesuvius smoking its treacherous peace- 
pipe on one side of me and Sorrento, on the other, 
gleaming like a huge drift of apple-blossoms acro:s the 
blue estuary it verges. For six centuries, I thought, 
until the Renaissance succeeded the Dark Ages, this 
city, extinguished in a night, remained buried below 
countless tons of lava. Its very existence was forgot- 
ten. The glories of Greece were forgotten. <A horrible 
ignorance overshadowed Europe. Civilization paused. 
Progress was at its lowest ebb. Then the dim light 
began to strengthen, and now, after scarcely three hun- 
dred years, a mighty comparative sunburst has suc- 
ce veded that dolorous demi- ~jour. 

*Well,”’ it might be argued, “this advancement may 
continue until humanity becomes ideal—until the 
chaste lily, myriad-petaled and of odor ineffable, has 
blossomed from its primal bog. What hope, however, 
in all such spectacular prophecy concerning the lofty 
achievements of evolution, for the Me and You? How 
shall we gain by the beatitudes of our successors? Re- 
ligion gives hope, of course, since religion is hope; and 
faith and hope are really interchangeable terms. But 
suppose one cannot, in this present age of science, with 
its bedi yet still incomplete messages, either trust or 
hope? Why, if it seems to him that his ‘little life is 
rounded by a sleep,’ should man care whether or no a 
thousand Shakespeares who are capable of these and 
other like piercing words, brighten with their intellects 
the future of our planet? We have studied the modern 
thinkers; we know all about them. ‘Let it be remem- 
bered,’ says that most splendid thinker,‘ John Stuart 
Mill. ‘that if individual life is short the life of the 
species is not short ; its indefinite direction is practically 
equivalent to endlessness ; and, being combined with in- 
definite capability of improvement, it offers to the im- 
agination and sympathies a large enough object to 
satisfy any reasonable demand for gratification.’ 

Well, parfaitement, as the Frenchman will say to you 
when he thoroughly understands your drift, and some- 
times when he doesn’t. But the ‘I’ and ‘You’ cannot 
be comforted with all this eloquent wisdom about the 
‘life of the species.’ Any disease of the numberless 
ones that are forever squatting near us amid densities of 
the unexpected, may pick us off with their sharpshooter 
rifles in the twinkling of an eye—or not pick us off so 
soon, but deal us a wound of anguish that death will 
delay for weeks, months, before it has finally eased.” 

To this protest, embodying the stringent need of 
human personality. there would surely appear no ade- 
quate answer, And yet there is a kind of answer, nev- 
ertheless, and I will venture, in so far as I am able, 
to express it. 

No one exists on the whole earth, worthy of having 
a place there, who does not love somebody. Admitting, 
if you please, that death is total extinction for the indi- 
vidual, should not a great joy come from the reflection 
that children and children’s children of those whom we 
love will gain a higher and sweeter earthly life? The 
cheer of this thought is to me indisputable. It is the 
idea of maternity and paternity—carried many steps 
further, I grant, but still rich in holy warmth. I am 
not sure if the better, saner sort of socialism does not 
find here its chief impulse and incentive. For men do 
not love one another at this hour, nor has real philan- 
thropy ever yet been. liberty and Equality may each 
hold a sure enough ethical place. however both are 
wactically assaulted and scorned. But Fraternity 
frolds no place at all. It is merely something about 
which one likes, now and then, ‘to talk.” And this 
reminds me of some new verses on the same general 
subject, which my Minnesinger has lately brought me. 
I will not call him my Merry Minnesinger any more, 
for the present, so solemn and contemplative a fellow 
does he seem to have become. But even when he re- 
forms and is again more blithesome, I think he will not 
really regret this exposition of a very natural despair 
and misery, unquestionably existent, however past cure 
through modern methods. He tells me that he means, 
by his “Chorus of Unthinking Toilers.”’ a purely dra- 
matic expression, and from this viewpoint I should say 
that the wildly passionate revolt and plaintiveness of 
his lyric contains a certain reminding, suggesting, and 
humanitarian value. Law and order have often re- 
sulted from the unformulated protests of the so-termed 
lawless and disorderly. I like my Minnesinger’s title, 
‘A Chorus of Unthinking Toilers."’ For, ah, we do not 
too often realize how some of our shrewdest syllogisms 
may be reversed and even shattered by that terrible 
partnership of Ignorance and Suffering! Here, then, is 
the savage and impetuous chant. given for what it is 
worth: 


, 


Through years and years, 
Fate’s living jeers, 
We've soaked our blood in bread and tears. 
What wonder now 
If bold of brow 
Its nauseous vileness we avow? 
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Go, search the spots 
Where a squats, 
Custodian of our loathsome lots; 
Then dare to biame 
The frenzied shame 
That riotous in revolt would flame. 


Then dare to tell 
If life may dwell 
This side the grave in ghastlier hell ; 
Then dare to speak, 
Ye rich and sleek, 
Of tolerance that should make us meek. 


From dens of slums 
Our chorus comes. 
From penury’s pale martyrdoms. 
To judge us fair 
Would be to share 
The abysmal deeps of our despair. 


We, reared in dearti:, 
Dull rabble of earth, 
Were branded prisoners at our birth. 
To each befell, 
As each learned well, 
The heirloom of a dungeon cell. 


On each the curse 
- Was wreaked adverse 
Of ragged beggary for his nurse ; 
To each the cheer 
Of want’s chill sneer 
Became his cradle and swaddling-gear. 


While new suns rise. 
Our roaming eyes 
Glare haggard at the unaidful skies. 
‘hile new suns fade 
Our worn feet wade 
Through rubble and slush whose filths 
degrade. 


No more we heed, 
In our strong need, 
Mild-murmuring patience if she plead : 
With maxims wise 
In vain she sighs 
For suffering to philosophize. 


Nay. is it strange 
Our fancies range 
Through visions of voleanic change? 
Or that intrigue 
Would vengeance league 
To attest our terrible fatigue? 


Shrewd tongues may prate 
That this hot hate 
Its mad self would annihilate ; 
Yet captive pain 
At least would gain 
Some transient shattering of its chain. 


Ah, sweet to stray 
Through frantic tray 
For even one red tempestuous day! 
Ah, sweet to shower, 
For one wild hour, 
The slaves’ wrath on the despot’s power! 


Searcely had 1 concluded to print the above insur- 
ent lyric, when my irritating yet always amiable 
innesinger, informed me that he was even then pre- 
ring another, equally dramatic in expression, which 

ne had entitled “A Chorus of Thinking Toilers.”’ I 
greatly like that title—‘tA Chorus of Thinking Toilers”’ ; 
and I lave assured him that I shall not dream of accept- 
ing this new product of his erratic talent unless it con- 
tains a marked amount of retroactive reason, serenity 
and self-control. 

The recent murder of Mr. Moore, in Paris, by a cab- 
man—for it can be called nothing else—has caused the 
authorities of le grand ville to shake a little in their 
magisterial shoes. Mr. Moore was brutally run down, 
and his injuries, as we all know, resulted in death. He 
was not a Frenchman, and he was not a distinguished 
man. But he was an American gentleman who had 
lived many years in Paris, and who had become inti- 
mate with many of the most important people in the 
great capital. Almost simultaneously, as one might 
say, a like accident occurred to the illustrious Zola. 
The author of L’Assommoir and Rome was but slightly 
injured. Yet if he. instead of Mr. Moore, had been 
killed, what a violent hue and cry would have resulted! 
In Mr. Moore's case, as I learn, the reckless cabman who 
killed him has never been “found.” Will he ever be? 
But would he not have been if he had thus assassinated 
Zola? In the latter case every keenest agency of the 
Parisian police would have used almost bloodhound 
sagacity. In that of Mr. Moore there is an ‘effort’ to 
track him, and there is a good deal of long-faced, apolo- 
getic empressement. And meanwhile the mad driving 
of the Paris cabmen remains quite unabated. Oddly 
enough, in a town so intensely civilized, this wild folly 
is winked at from year to year. It has often struck me 
that the French cabman would rather crush you under 
his wheels than not. He has a certain strident cry of 
warning, but it generally reaches you when you are 
almost brushed by his horse’s nostrils, and his progress, 
in its devilmaycare audacity, means simply this: *‘Get 
out of my way, or you'll pay for it and I won't.” Dur- 
ing the winter and autumn and early spring in Paris, 
this devilish monopoly of thoroughfares cannot so 
keenly annoy pedestrians. But in the ‘‘season,’’ say 
from May till August, it is a monstrous outrage. And 
the French submit to it, just as we submit to our over- 
crowded Elevated. Both are impositions, but no one 
who has not lived in the heart of Paris during its 
**season”’ can realize how utterly brutal has become the 
ubiquitous cabman. From two o’clock in the afternoon 
until ten in the evening, that beautiful and noble square, 
the Place de la Concorde. is one maze of hurtling. dash- 
ing fiacres. If you wish to reach, from the Rue de 
Rivoli, for example, one of those “unforgettable foun- 
tains,”’ as poor Du Maurier calls them, doing so is liter- 
ally at the risk of a broken neck or spine. All this 
means horrid French stupidity, and in so wonderfully 
advanced a people stupidity of any sort seems trebly 
- 
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culpable. Legislation in this regard would be perfectly 
easy, but not a senatorial finger is raised. It is the old 
story. The French are at once the most advanced of 
people in important matters and in matters less impor- 
tant, while intensely utilitarian they are the veriest 
infants. 

Here is another example of their mulish obstinacy— 
I may add, their indecent vulgarity as well. It is cur- 
rently known of their fashionable restaurants (one in 
the Rue St. Honoré, two or three on the great popular 
boulevards, one or more in the grand and delightful 
Avenue de ['Opera) that if a foreigner goes to them, 
desiring a meal, he runs a chance of being shamelessly 
swindled. If you mention this fact among the most 
refined people of Paris, the Faubuurg St. Germain exclu- 
sives, the members of selectest clubs, they will all ad- 
mit its truth. And yet it is a blot and stigma of the 
darkest sort upon the civilization of Paris. An English- 
man of good position told me, not long ago, that he 
would not enter one of these modish establishments, 
despite his full appreciation of the artistic and exquisite 
cooking which he could secure there. He said: **They 
have a carte du jour, but no prices are attached to it. 
If I want fish of a certain kind, and order it, I know 
perfectly well that 1, being Anglais, run the risk of 

aving myself charged for it two, four, perhaps even 
five francs, more than the man at my elbow, who is a 
Frenchman born.”’ This is not only a true statement, 
but the enormous popularity of the Duval eating- houses 
throughout Paris visibly attests the truth. Duval may 
not be d la mode, but he is at least incontestably honest. 
People were worn out with being swindled and lied to 
by waiters and cash-women, and Duval became the 
result of their fatigue. Of course the cooking at 
Duval's is not always of the best (though sometimes it 
is excellent), and those marble tables of his at the hours 
of déjeuner and dinner are often dreadfully crowded, 
and crowded with dreadful persons as well; but then 
there is positive luxury in realizing that no chicanery 
of any sort can trap you—and especially that of being 
iven bad money in exchange for your own good coin. 
This is another abomination which the French inflict 
upon foreigners. All the while that I was in Italy, the 
winter before last. I cannot recollect having ever re- 
ceived a piece of bad money; and yet we speak of the 
wily and insidious Italian. For out-and-out duplicity 
commend me to a certain kind of Frenchman. An 
acquaintance of mine, an American, told me recently 
that he had a leaden five-franc piece *‘passed off’’ on 
him in the most brazen way—a kind of lead-brass st, 
as one might phrase it—in the café of a hotel that ranks 
extremely high. He had just arrived in Paris; he knew 
that many Americans frequented this particular | otel ; 
he had forgotten the detestable dishonesty that runs 
through all such places with its streak of stain. Besides, 
he had on his gloves, and that made a difference. Desir- 
ing silver (like our own “‘late’’ Mr. Bryan), he ~~ the 
French dollar in his purse for several days, and now 
and then would change, instead of it, a louis or a ten- 
franc piece. But at length came the mortifying period 
when it was returned to him as counterfeit—not ‘‘called 
in,’ but counterfeit. And then he remembered the 
evening, the hotel, the particular garcon, his own half- 
dreamy survey of the coin, his recogniton of its Louis 
Philippe date, and ail that. For a moment the head of 
a certain garcon was in danger of being drubbed. Then 
the gentleman concluded that even to make any accusa- 
tion whatever would be madness. He would meet with 
nothing, of course, save either innocent shruggings of 
shoulders or wrathful scowls. And so he decided 
simply to leave the whole big little affair (big in a 
fraudulent sense, little in that of private loss) wholly 
disregarded. Nevertheless, he has taken occasion to 
mention, as I am aware, this small. act of treachery 
throughout a certain American and English céterie of 
friends. His measure, I should say, is mild in the ex- 
treme, though I haven't a doubt that certain French 
habitués of the same hotel (in their extraordinary toler- 
ance of just such scandalous behavior on the part of 
French bar-tenders and bar-servants) would consider it 
spiteful and méchant. It is, in fact, nothing of the sort. 
hat counterfeiters should have the power in Paris 
which they evidently possess, and that all foreign races 
entering the French realm should be, as they are, so 
evidently en garde against them, speaks ill for the 
country which professes to adore Gambetta, to cherish 
the memory of almost countless other greater men, and 
an agence de la police of world-wide acumen 

and repute. 

So Oscar Wilde has been released from his two years’ 
term of durance, and once again breathes free air. Is 
he still sane? Was he imprisoned unjustly? Should he 
not have been put into an asylum for the cure of mental 
invalids? If born with a black blot of perversity upon 
a nature otherwise normal and refined, should he have 
been forced to suffer the torments of a common crimi- 
nal? Should faults of sensuality, less horrible, yet still 
horrible enough, be ignored in other Englishmen, while 
so hideously punished in his one special case?.. . 
Well, these are all questions from which no thinking 
mind can escape, though they do not concern us here 
and now. What here and now coricerns us is the 
scorching disclosure of English prison life lately made 
by him. One feels the poignant truth of its every word, 
chiefly because the entire essay is so devoid of all per- 
= bitterness. And what a ghastly exposition of 

rutal facts it all is! Charles Reade endeavored, long 
ago, to assure the English how barbaric were their 
prison systems. Dickens, years before, told us about 
the miseries of the old Marshalsea. And yet the vilest 
persecutions, the most odious tortures, are still main- 
tained. Perhaps the disgrace of Oscar Wilde and its 
attendant punitive measures, will rouse, in a great 
country, some recognition of how revolting are the 
jails it authorizes and supports. If this should happen, 
good will surely have sprung from ill, and the optimists 
will have a chance to clap their hands and cry many 
vigorous bravos. Let us Sebe that their opportunity 
for such rejoicing will be accorded them in abundant 
supply. 

Nowadays one hears but little of Mr. Robert Bu- 
chanan. Have the waters of oblivion quite closed over 
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his head? It is often that way with certain much- 
talked-of men. They die, so to speak, long before they 
really die. I remember the time when Robert Bu- 
chanan’s name had for*me a magic sound. He seemed 
to me the essence of unworldliness—the spirit of such 
all-surrendering idolatry as bows its knee to Beauty 
alone, that goddess of whom Baudelaire sings: 


‘*Fée aux yeux de velours, 
Rhythme, parfum, lueur, 6 mon unique reine!” 


Mr. Buchanan’s ‘‘Idylls and Legends of Inverburn’’ had 
just appeared. They were greeted with much applause 
in England, and America echoed it. They contained a 
ood deal of Tennyson, but for a young poet they were 
ighted with certain very authentic sparkles. A number 
of them were Scotch, but not that most burdensome of 
literary things, too Scotch. An incidental ‘‘dinna,”’ 
an occasional ‘‘canna”’ or “winna,’’ gave them just 
enough Caledonian spice, and no more. Some of the 
idylls had less of Tennyson than of Wordsworth in 
them; some of the lyrics, very passionate, though 
nearly always classical in theme, betrayed the closest 
study of Keats. It was not a greatly original book, but 
it was an admirable first book. For several years, I 
think. nobody ever dreamed of regarding Mr. Buchanan 
as anything buta poet. In other volumes of verse he dis- 
closed increasing power, and in one (**London Lyrics,” 
I believe it was called) he dealt with a difficult subject 
ably. All this time I had supposed him a man steeped 
in his own dreams, without a practical view or aim, 
still overshadowed by the melancholy which the death 
of his friend, David Gray, had caused. But suddenly 
we found him writing critical essays (one of which, 
under a nom de guerre, called **The Fleshly School of 
Poetry,’’ caused much offense to Messrs. Rossetti, Morris 
and Swinburne), and then followed novels, all, if I err 
not, more or less effective. though none, it would seem, 
strongly meritorious. Afterward came plays—and if 
there is anything that suggests commercialism, *‘writ- 
ing for money,’’ it is the present playmaker’s craft. 
But not only did Mr. Buchanan produce plays— he 
translated and adapted them, whiek is worldlier still. 
And then (summit of all nineteenth-century mundan- 
ity!) he became owner and manager of a London thea- 
ter. Circumstance often molds such men as this after 
a most regrettable fashion. Mr. Buchanan is com- 
posed, I should say, of two literary personalities: one 
that of an artist to whom the most careful work is a 
delight, to whom song is divinity itself; and one that 
of an exceedingly clever man, who can ‘‘turn his hand”’ 
to almost anything. Not long ago I heard, with deep 
regret, of Mr. Buchanan’s bankruptcy. It did not sur- 
_ me. Many men who could not have approached 
iis earlier poems in grace, vividness or finish, could 
surpass him, no doubt, in almost every other depart- 
ment which he attempted. It is nearly always so with 
the true poet. The instant he fights life as an ordinary 
struggler, the Muse frowns. He must give her all, or 
she will give nothing in return. This is especiaily true 
of our present time. Say what one may please about 
‘powerful’? newspaper articles and ‘deftly con- 
structed” plays, they are impedimenta in the way of 
high and pure work. <A good deal of humbug is prattled 
concerning newspaper life as an excellent *‘school’’ for 
the best would-be writers of fiction. It is a very bad 
school, I have lately had reason to conclude, and for 
the reason that it always proves an experience com- 
passed with hasty effort, incomplete reflection and 
modes of analysis partial, empiric. The one fine liter- 
ary life is the leisureful and meditative. I recall that 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne, among the many telling sen- 
tences that he has delivered, once stated of his father 
that **Hawthorne had an imperial reluctance to be in a 
hurry.’’ Tennyson had the same reluctance, and his 
poetry discloses it. I firmly believe that if Mr. Bu- 
chanan had evinced this same reluctance, had bidden 
the Muse go with him into comparative spiritual soli- 
tudes, had scorned the loud life of London, had fed and 
warmed his native poetic genius, had let himself gaze 
long and deeply, day by day, into the crystal splendors 
of that Ideat which poetry shows only to her devoted 
adorers, he might, at the present hour, hold, and with 
widely accredited worthiness, the Laureateship our 
“great Alfred’”’ Jeft behind him. 

But then, as I well understand, comes the terribly 
pathetic question: Was that larger, semi-exclusive, 
richly meditative life a possibility? ‘*The world is too 
much with us,’’ wrote Wordsworth, many years ago; 
but the maker of that famous line always had his **beer 
and skittles’’; and while he dwelt by a romantic lake at 
Grasmere he could for years afford to disdain the unsal- 
ableness of his verses, and go on writing some which 
were phenomenally dull, some which have turned out 
almost immortally fine. I question if any such life as ° 
that of the Rydal bard would have been possible to Mr. 
Buchanan. It was possible to Tennyson, and immense 
results followed; for Tennyson, although poor in his 
early life, was never a pauper. Perhaps the need of 
ready money may have weighed ponderously upon Mr. 
Robert Buchanan. Ido not know the actual facts, but 
I am more than suspicious that it did. He therefore 
strove, in banal ways, if this be true, to fill an empty 
purse. But Euterpe is imperious, unpropitiable. There 
was never a more silly and idle dictum than that which 
declares: ‘‘Starve a poet.”” If Mr. Buchanan was not 
forced to live by his pen and yet persisted in making 
that pen yield him a still larger and larger income 
through writings essentially ephemeral, then he has 
only himself to blame. But if the bitter demand of 
ecuniary necessity drove him into perfunctory tasks, 
Lowows “skillfully” these may have been performed, 
then I should maintain that this man has been. pre- 
vented by destiny, adverse and heartless, from wearing, 
with great honor and merit, the laurel that now deco- 
rates a far less deserving brow. 

-e< 

She—‘‘What do you think of my portrait?” 

He—‘‘Sincerely, it is not beautiful—but the likeness 
is perfect!” 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 
PARIS HERE AND THERE. 








RECENTLY I received a New York letter from Mr. 
Edgar Saltus, containing this poignant bit of descriptive 
color which only he could have given us: *‘In the spring 
my fancy turns to Paris, then I can smell the absinthe 
in the air and hear the stallions snorting in the sunny 
streets.” What a jewel is the possession of an intensely 
characteristic style! It seems to me that if I had come 
across this sentence, quite unsigned, in some Anglo- 
Indian newspaper, I should immediately have mur- 
mured ‘Edgar Saltus’’! And then if a else 
made stout claim to its authorship I should simply feel 
what clever imitators the world contains. However, 
among all the many Paris springs which I know Mr. 
Saltus to have brightened by his presence, I am confi- 
dent that he has never met one as lugubrious as this. 
But pouring showers, and rattling thunder, and sullen 
skies, like palls of siate-tinted plush, have not prevented 
all the importart thoroughfares from being jammed 
with carriages, each afternoon. Of course there are 
many smart Englishfolk here now; there always are. 
The Marquis and Marchioness of This are, as usual, at 
the Hétel Bristol, the Earl and Countess of That are at 
the Hétel de ’Athénée. But Parisians so completely 
outnumber them that they are lost in the great native- 
born throngs. And how infamously does the French 
gentleman garb himself compared with the English or 
American! 


This may be a flippant question, yet from the view- 
point of conscientious international contrast and 
observance, it is worthy of respectful heed. We are 
not all such scorners of men’s dress, and of taste in 
men’s dress, as was the author of that shallow, tem- 
pestuous, overrated tirade, ‘‘Sartor Resartus.’”’ The 
German dresses badly; the Italian no better; the 
Spaniard still worse; but the Frenchman, as far as I 
have been able to discover, dresses a little more scandal- 
ously than all three. You see, for example, a graceful, 
vigorous male figure approaching you on the Boule- 
vard. You pardon the waxed mustache-ends; you 
don’t like them, but they are still, in a way, representa- 
tive, and past doubt permissibly Gallic. As you draw 
nearer you perceive that the coat fits well, that there is 
a neat trimness and grace about the trousers. Then, a 
little later, you make up your mind that the ensemble 
has been grossly marred by an atrocious necktie, by a 
air of boots only suited to some Sundayfied resident of 
Montmartre, by a waistcoat verging on criminality. No 
Frenchman, unless he sends for his clothes across the 
Channel, ever dresses well. Paris unquestionably sets 
the fashion for women’s dress all over the civilized 
globe. What women wear in Paris they also wear in 
San Francisco, and nowadays, even in Yokohama be- 
sides. This is the most curious part of the whole affair 

-that the Parisien should array himself so ill and the 
Parisienne should array herself so incomparably well. 
The other day, in the Bois, | saw a French gentleman, 
who was evidently quite a worthy individual, and who 
could no doubt have taught me many things which I 
would have been grateful to learn. But I couldn't help 
feeling that I might have taught him one thing, how- 
ever unimportant—and that was, not to select clothes 
which would have been scorned by one of our Eighth 
Avenue drygoods clerks. He wore a low, nondescript, 
shapeless hat, a frock-coat abominably cut, a hideous 
plaid waistcoat, a white evening tie, a pair of pearl- 
gray trousers and boots of thin calf’s-skin that no 
blacking-brush could possibly have touched for days. 
On his hands were lavender gloves, and for a bouton- 
niére he aired a little consumptive pink. The lady 
whom he accompanied, on the other hand, was gowned 
with all the apparent nicety of the Rue de la Paix. 
And so it incessantly goes on. Of course my particu- 
lar French gentleman is somewhat exceptional; but 
Paris abounds ,with men who have the entrée of exclu- 
sive drawing-rooms and yet whose general get-up is all 
tawdry cheapness. Their most salient difficulty seems 
to lie in the reckless, Bohemian, sensational, clap-trap 
arrangement of their hair. It is often stiff hair that 
naturally stands up from the scalp. This perversity 
could easily be managed by a prudent use of pomade; 
but constantly they disdain all such unguent, and go 
through life with perpendicular shocks of hair which 
no parting ever seams. The effect is strongly unbecom- 
ing, and yet they, a race of great artists, with a world- 
renowned passion for the beautiful, appear to exult in 
monkeyish arrangements of their locks. And when they 
don’t wear these locks in such bristly manner they leave 
them profuse about neck and temples and ‘‘puff’’ them 
and ‘‘top-knot’’ them with ornate seeming foppery. 
Sometimes they part them in the middle and bush very 
copiously forth on either side, in a pseudo-Venetian 
way wholly distressing. If they are elderly and bald 
they do not treat their baldness as every sensible En- 
glish or American gentleman treats it. They do not let 
it alone, naked (as one might say) and unashamed. On 


the contrary. they cultivate long lateral and posterior 


tresses, which are made pathetically to curl upward in 
a vain and lame effort at concealment. They are apt 
to have nicely tended hands, but they grow their finger- 
nails to an ostentatious length. At their day-time wed- 
dings they are fond of donning what we and the English 
would call full evening dress; and yet, oddly enough, 
when you buy a fauteuil d’orchestre at their opera they 
ask of you. even printing such request on your ticket, 
vo appear en toilette de soir. 

We all know what the late Mr. “Tom” Appleton is 
reported to have said about good Americans going to 
Paris when they die. It might have been added that 
a more pleasing effect would result if certain bad 
Americans had died before ever getting there. B 
“bad” I do not at all mean the so-called ‘‘vulgar”’ 
American. He frolics about the town, sometimes as 
scarlet through exertion as the Baedeker which he 
clutches, and he roams the Louvre and the Luxembourg, 
giving perhaps an hour to one and twenty minutes to 

other, and he isn’t a bit to be blamed for his haste. 
You see in his keen-eyed and often intelligent face a 

t deal of real delight and solid appreciation. In 
undreds of cases he has spent years saving up dollars 
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enough to make this voyage, and he now intensely 
enjoys the final fruits of it. He has to “do Paris’’ like 
this, or he couldn’t do it at all. Cook—the beneficent 
and indispensable Cook—has enabled him to get a 
glimpse of Europe, and his funds permit him to get no 
more. He darts here and there, not because he would 
not prefer a more leisurely mode of progress, but be- 
cause darting is a necessity. He pod in the Place du 
Carrousel and gazes with awe on and on toward the 
glimmering grandeur of the Are de Triomphe. He 
takes a very early train for Versailles, and sees the 
entire palace, the Grand Trianon and the Petit Trianon 
and acres of the immense gardens besides, all in one 
day. He doesn’t miss anything, from the Chapelle Ea- 
piatoire to Notre Dame, from the Jardin des Plantes to 
the Pantheon. In one sense he of course misses every- 
thing; he secures no more of the real atmosphere of 
Paris than a few whiffs of cooking from some of its 
restaurants. And then he goes away; he has to go, 
the ‘“‘next morning’’; he always is going away the next 
morning, not because he so wills, but because he must. 
And meanwhile he has enabled himself to describe, 
before marveling auditors in remote Western towns and 
villages, the glories of Napoleon's tomb and the ampli- 
tudes of the Place de la Concorde. He has been made 
fun of for years, this hurly-burly American tourist, but 
I, if | may be permitted to say so, honor and respect 
him. He has been shuddered at as vulgar. but I don’t 
perceive that he is half as much so (if he really be so at 
all) as certain rich and idle countrymen of his who 
come here and rent superb apartments and struggle 
without avail to enter the stringently patrician French 
society which does not want them, will not have them 
at any price, and regards their frantic ‘“‘pushing’’ with 
weary disdain. He is at least natural and human; 
those others are not. 

Besides, from the standpoint of ‘‘commonness”’ he is 
not a whit more ‘‘common”’ than hosts of the English 
tourists who come here in droves. If he ‘‘talks through 
his nose,’ there are multitudes of his compatriots clad 
in broadcloth and silk of the finest, and occupying 
abodes on the Champs Elysées and the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne, who talk through their noses just as 
harshly. Nor is he, for that matter, as ignorant, in the 
main, as the ’Arrys and ’Arriets. He is certainly more 
economic with his “‘h’s,’’ and doesn’t go dropping them 
about the boulevards as if they were corn-grains from a 
leaky sack. 

No, the “‘bad American”’ to whom I refer is a certain 
kind of person who either visits Paris or dwells in it for 
purely vicious reasons. He is very often a New Yorker, 
and he is quite often unable to speak more than a few 
words of French. He has never given a glance of real 
heed at the artistic treasures and beauties of Paris. He 
knows nothing of her characteristic life; the genius of 
her people, their picturesqueness, their historic traits, 
their traditional gayeties and juvenilities, all are lost 
upon him. He has only studied this immense and 
fascinating city with a libertine eye. In one sense, as 
we all know, it is wicked, and he is captivated by its 
wickedness alone. He loves its gambling, and he 
knows dens where he can play baccarat and roulette till 
long after dawn. He is deeply enamored of other laxi- 
ties which I will not name. Everything which he gets 
here he can get in the great American towns, but not 
on the same scale of untrammeled and audacious 
license. He brings with him the habits of his native 
land; he goes to a hotel where they serve him iced 
whisky-and-soda and cocktails, and where they have an 
“elegant”? bar at which he can loll and treat his chums, 
just as if it were at the Hoffman House or the Fifth Ave- 
nue. He is always to be found here during the racing 
season, and he rarely misses a race. Sometimes he is 
rather young, and then he is particularly odious. Not 
seldom, in this case, he will ruin himself, both as to 
pocket and health. He is utterly disreputable, but he 
can retain here (as he well knows) a sort of respectabil- 
ity, while running the gamut of almost all known vices, 
whereas at home complete social discountenance would 
soon overtake him. Year after year he will go to Paris, 
and year after year he will even live among its glitters 
and pomps; and yet when he dies he will not have 
known even as much about its true metropolitan spirit 
as that poor transitory tourist of whom I have already 
spoken. He makes one think of the traveling Chinese 
statesman who went to the Waldorf last year accom- 
panied by his own cohort of cooks, and who was served 
with bird’s-nest soup in easy hearing-distance of our 
cacophanous Elevated. He brings with him, so to speak, 
his own Chicago, his own New York. But to the prosier 
er of either he adds the more gilded and spec- 
tacular dissipation of Paris. His presence in this beau 
tiful capital is a perpetual insult to it. Of all her real 
delights, of all the poetic buoyancy that envelops her, 
he is powerless to discern a trace. And this is what I 
meant in stating that though Americans may go 
to Paris when they die, it would be better if certain bad 
ones had died before they ever got there. 

EpGaR FAWCETT. 

Paris, June 10. 
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THIS summer promises to be the most popular travel- 
ing season that the Union has ever known. Some of the 
great Western railway companies are “‘cutting’’ their 
regular passenger rates, but aside from this there are so 
many conventions to be held in different portions of the 
country, with specially reduced railway fares for per- 
sons attending them, that any one with a little money 
and time to spare will be able to go almost anywhere. 
Travel for the single purpose of ‘seeing the country”’ is 
well worth all it may cost, and to persons who really see 
with their eyes there is no cheaper and quicker method 
of broadening and storing the individual mind. The 
narrowest Americans are not the denizens of the rural 
districts and the backwoods, for these as a class are 
acutely curious about the parts of the world that are 
beyond their view; narrowness is most general among 
the well-to-do people who spend their lives in the cities 
and large towns until they have no ability to compre- 
hend any other surroundings and modes of life. To 
express a small, hidebound nature one should not say 
“provincial” ; the proper word is ‘‘cityfied.”’ 


Ir a man tells us what he thinks of his neighbors, we 
can generally tell what his neighbors think of him. 
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TOURING THE UNIVERSE. 


WHENEVER Tesla speaks, I am all ears; he is so emi- 
nent in science because he is a poet. The imagination 
which expresses itself in poetry is the same creative 
force which is at the bottom of the loftier phases of dis- 
covery and invention. I am not asserting that Tesla 
writes verse; but any one who has conversed with him 
knows how his thoughts are synthetic and harmonious, 
and how he detects the universal rhyming of nature. 
His ideas travel on orbits, which are vast according to 
the measure of his mind. Reverberations come ry Fo 
from across diameters of the solar systems. He is a 
great man—greater than his contemporaries; this epoch 
needed him, and, as is ever the case, he appeared in re- 
sponse to the necessity. The desire that we so strongly 
feel to know something that has not before been known 
—to explore hidden things, and withdraw the veil from 
the face of Isis—has its culmination and develops its 
corresponding faculty in him; the race sees through 
his eyes and works with his hands. He is the sharp 
edge of the sword of science, enabling it to cleave 
asunder the dusky barriers of ignorance, and let the light 
of intelligence stream in. 

And now he takes the solid planet into his laboratory, 
and makes it a battery wherewith to hurl his thoughts 
across the Milky Way and back. We may talk with 
Mars, and transmit to them a picture gallery of the 
things of earth; we may receive the like from the men 
of that planet, and instead of witnessing vitascopic 
scenes of our own familiar experiences, audiences will 
assemble to observe the modes of existence on other 
members of our solar system, and to look in the faces 
of human beings separated from us by the inconceivable 
abysses and solitudes of space; and one wishes that 
there were demonstrable truth in the spiritualists’ 
theory of materialization; for then, what should pre- 
vent a Martian from throwing himself into the hypnotic 
trance, and causing his spirit to journey hither and be 
incarnated in earthly flesh and bones? Impossible is 
becoming a dangerous word nowadays; who can say 
that some Tesla of the future may not lead the way to 
the realization of such a dream even as this! 

No limitation that we can conceive satisfies the really 
infinite aspiration after knowledge of man’s soul. Four 
centuries ago it reached across the Atlantic and found 
America. Now it must have a Columbus of the stars. 
For a while we may be lulled with telescopic and elec- 
tric information concerning the outer universe; but 
when we have thus become assured that creatures like, 
and yet unlike, ourselves dwell in those points of light, 
distant from us by stellar miles, measured by light- 
vibrations speeding through years and centuries—does 
any one suppose we shall rest content there? We must 
visit them; we must set actual foot upon their shores. 
We must touch the hands, hear the voices, and look into 
the eyes of their denizens. Why not? 

The drift of modern thought is to solve matter. We 
are agreed that, in the normal life, the body should be 
the servant of the mind. But we have not carried that 
truth to its logical issue. A servant is one subject to 
our control. We must control matter, then; make it 
obey our will; dissolve and reconstitute it at our pleas- 
ure. What is matter? A mode of etheric vibration, we 
think. Our souls, consequently, are clothed upon, not 
with a rigid and impenetrable garment, to be thrown 
off only by death; but simply with a rate of vibration. 
Ether, it is true, is also matter; but matter in so pt re 
a state as not to interfere with the stupendous travels 
of light and electricity; why then should it obstruct 
the passage of the spirit, which is out of space and time, 
but is itself the very essence of purpose and direction? 
I can send my thought to Mars at any moment, the 
better if previous exploration has furnished me with 
accurate news of its nature and aspect; all I have to 
add is the power of incarnating it upon its arrival at its 
destination with such a mode of etheric vibration as, in 
that world, answers for a material body. Let Tesla 
solve the subtle secret of these vibrations, and the rest 
will come easily. 

But it has been commonly imagined that material 
nature and the human body as part thereof are the 
direct Creation of the Almighty, and that nothing less 
than Almightiness is competent to the task. But this is 
a misconception. Creation is a spiritual transaction 
exclusively. It appertains, not to the forming of the 
landscape and of our flesh and bones, but to the recon- 
ciling the human soul to society; that is, to bringing 
men into truly social relations with one another. This 
is what is meant, in religious phrase. by regeneration; 
it has nothing to do with physical conditions, which are 
not a worthy subject for manifestations of Divine power. 
Only by the help of God may we become spiritually re- 
generate; but no natural law prevents us from making 
and unmaking our bodies and their environment; the 
sole obstacle to achievement in that direction is igno- 
rance. Mortal man is “formed” from the dust of the 
earth according to natural law; but he is created by 
eng law only. They are two different and distinct 
things. 

Mankind, so far as history informs us, has never yet 
been ready to accept this doctrine; at least, not to take 
practical action upon it. Long . > may have yet to 

before that time will come. e are so cunningly 
involved in matter that it is difficult to imagine our- 
selves freed from it, and yet not ‘‘dead,’’ as we are used 
to term it. Yet we may understand that such a persua- 
sion is characteristic of an infantile stage of mental 
development. In the Diyine scheme, man is requi 
to spend a certain period of his life in material condi- 
tions, in order that by reacting against their weight he 
may acquire strength and character. Their weight is 
heavy indeed now, but we need not infer that it will 
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always remain so yt J Science a render it in 
time literally light as air, or lighter. Cities shall yet 
be built, earths s a in space, and bodies dis- 
solved and reconstituted, by the unaided might of the 
human mind, acting according to universal laws. We 
shall yet remain for our appointed season subject to 
material conditions, but we shall be empowered to mold 
and organize them to suit our wish or need. Such 
Suowiela and faculty are to be ours; but it is obvious 
that such will not be granted to a wicked and perverse 
generation, which would use to abuse them. Not until 
the Golden Rule is established in the earth shall we be 
worthy of the stewardship of energies so stupendous. 
So long as a man prefers his private advantage over his 
neighbor’s, he cannot wield this mighty scepter. The 
brain must be purified by the heart before it can attain 
the final mount of vision from which shall be revealed 
the secret workings of nature, and the ability to sway 
em. 

™ And after touring the universe, what next? When 
our circle of acquaintance, passing beyond the infini- 
tesimal bounds of this little planet, has comprehended 
the entire sweep of mankind’s mortal habitations, so 
that Sirius and Arcturus shall have become mere half- 
way houses on the journey, and each of us knows all 
that Man knows from zenith to nadir—how shall we 
console our unappeased instinct for growth then? 

Of what use are knowledge and liberty?—to what end 
shall we finally employ them? We are accustomed to 
say that knowledge is power, and stop with that; and 
we hold liberty to be the indispensable condition of nor- 
mal growth and development. But the ef power of 
true and permanent value is the power of doing good ; 
and real liberty is not freedom from law, but inmost 
obedience to it. Therefore the brain which has com- 
prehended the universe, and the liberty which gives ac- 
cess to every recess of nature, and removes hinderance 
to the gratification of every desire, are bound at last to 
lead us back to a life of childlike love and docility. We 
shall learn that the only universe worth exploring lies 
within us, for there the kingdom of heaven was meant 
to stand; and all this immensity of phenomena dis- 
tributed through space is but a picture, and a partial 
and imperfect one, of what exists in the realm of 
spiritual consciousness. As an acorn holds within its 
shell the potentiality of forests to cover myriads of 
planets, so is each human soul the continent of all that 
make the meaning of the appearance we call nature. 
Touring the universe can at best but awaken us to the 
presence of this corresponding universe within; that is 
the use and end of the symbolism which pervades ma- 
terial things. The profound parable of Adam and Eve 
in the Garden shows us all that mankind needs or can 
desire included in the little compass of two lovers’ em- 
bracing arms. But the innocence and wisdom of the 
first Adam and Eve were born of ignorance; it has been 
our destiny since then to perform the enormous journey 
which leads through knowledge back to innocence again 
—an innocence, therefore, which is forever secure 
against the blandishments of the serpent, a wisdom 
which will never be misapplied (and so degraded) to 
selfish interests. We shall find that our little world is 
a sufficient world, so our hearts are large enough; and 
a lover may sound in his beloved’s eyes depths so deep 
and strangely sweet as to make the awful profounds of 
space seem in comparison vulgar and shallow. 


I supposE Barney Barnato, when he jumped over- 
board, was simply insane. But I can culls understand 
a very wealthy man’s committing suicide. Owning 
many millions is hard work, and you get no thanks for 
it. If your brains are few, you become depressed think- 
ing how to spend your money. Comparatively a small 
sum suffices to satisfy all your capacities for luxury. 
After paying your drink bill, and your food bill, and 
your tailor, and horse-dealer, and architect, and yacht- 
yuilder, and jeweler, and picture-dealer, and a few 
more, you are as badly off as ever. Your increased 
increment does not go to bed and sleep o’ nights; it is 
working all the twenty-four hours, and gains momentum 
as it proceeds. You may compare yourself to Sindbad, 
and your income to the Old Man of the Sea, growing 
heavier and more immovable every minute. Or you 
are Tantalus, to whose lips a river of gold is always 
rising, and you can’t drink it. To be bested in this 
way by insensate metal is exasperating and humiliat- 
ing; the bigger your accumulation, the smaller you 
feel; and the compliments and reverence of your asso- 
ciates are a bitter mockery. Meanwhile you have be- 
come sated with all the dead-sea fruit of sensuality and 
folly, and very likely your digestion and nerves are out 
of order. At last the day comes when you can endure 
it no longer, and you snatch up your razor, or rope, or 
revolver, and put an end to it. 

If, on the other hand, you have big brains, your 
plight is apt to be worse rather than better. You devise 
zrand schemes of investment; you acquire the Public- 

ibrary-Presentation habit; you indulge in the Uni- 
versity-Endowment dissipation; you build railroads 
and buy steamship lines; ycu go somewhere and start 
a new country; you increase the supply of hospitals, 
hotels, or cathedrals; in your desperation you go into 
politics, and purchase judges, Senators and constitu- 
encies, But Fortunatus’s Purse is too long for you; 
you can never reach to the bottom of it. Of course 
you are continually pursued by beggars, cranks, philan- 
thropists, theorists, inventors, who, if you don’t give, 
curse you, and curse you for not giving more if you do. 
Thus your heart is slowly chilled to stone, and your 
kindly faith in human nature is replaced by cynicism 
and content. There is no man or woman whom you 
dare believe your friend. The world has become un- 
tenable for you, and you swallow a glass of something 
and leave it. 

In short, there is a devil in much money; he first 
makes earth a hell to 7 and then lures you to the 
real thing. In view of these considerations, it is re- 
markable how few millionaires do, after all, commit 
suicide. Possibly the soul in them may become so far 
deadened that they have not life enough left to kill 
themselves—what is left of them. They are devoid of 
imagination ; become eg of m ic and insen- 
sible, like the “ Made of Money’’ whom Douglas 
Jerrold wrote of. How little the person who invented 
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money foresaw what mischief the seeming simple and 
veefal thing would work on us its victims! 


After writing the above, I saw in a newspaper a 
symposium article on the same topic. I avoided read- 
ing it. Should Providence try me so far as to make me 
a millionaire, I would go in for scientific discovery, and 
trust to that holding out till Nature removed the ten- 
dency to self-destruction by eliminating me from my 
mortal coils in her own sweet way. It would take 
time and money to learn to talk with the Martians and 
harness the solar system to my wagon. Moreover 
(delectable thought!) I might invent something which 
would do away with the need of money entirely; and 
then all would be well, for me and others. 

Iam glad we are to annex Hawaii—if we are. Iam 
friendly to the Monroe Doctrine, but that is no reason 
why we should insist on other nations having Monroe 
Doctrines of their own. America is neither a geographi- 
cal expression, nor, in the ordinary sense, a nation. 
It is an idea. Ideas cannot be confined to definite 
localities. They may exist anywhere where there are 
men and women to hold them ; and wherever the Ameri- 
can Idea is entertained, there America is, or ought to be. 
Moreover, Hawaii is a nice place to go to, winter or 
summer. The question whether or not the ex-Queen 
and her native subjects think they want to be annexed 
is not pertinent. How can they tell before they have 
tried it? Finally, the Anglo-Saxon race is bound to 
inherit the earth: the English cannot be accused of 
backwardness in cultivating their part of the contract, 
and it is no more than fair to her (and to ourselyes) that 
we should begin, in our modest way, to do ours. 


I mean te have a villa there and discard the bicycle 
for the nobier and more exciting sport of riding a plank 
through the surf. Instead of going up to the Polo 
Grounds to see baseball games, I shall repair to the 
volcano and watch the sea of fire. One should improve 
one’s opportunities to study with sympathy the things 
and ways of foreign peoples. It may turn out that 
cannibalism is not so undesirable a custom as has been 
represented. It certainly did not prevent the Hawaiians 
from being. in their general life, a charming, wholesome 
and gentle people. Whatever ill traits they have now 
are due not to cannibalism but to us. After all, it is 
more amiable to devour another man’s body than his 
soul and conscience—as is the habit of some of us, in 
politics and in trade. And any one who saw those 
three Samoan houris at the Chicago Fair will agree 
that it behooves us to betake ourselves to that neigh- 
borhood before the supply of such things is exhausted. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Debs projects his Utopia. Nobody 
can help having his own opinion as to the expediency 
and feasibility of such schemes; and nobody that I know 
of has been able to present conclusive arguments in sup- 
port of his view, be the same what it might. It is a safe 
observation. at all events, that no Utopia has yet suc- 
ceeded. What seems to be lacking is, real Utopian 

ople. So far as we know, there are none, at feast 
in civilization. A man or woman who, under any 
circumstances. is capable of selfishness is no fit colonist 
for Utopia. Now, unselfishness seems incompatible 
with the necessity we are at present under to live and 
get ahead. Some persons are wean to larger possessions, 
in the way of brains or opportunities, than others; and 
their inevitable destiny is thereby to acquire more 
possessions than others of a material kind, Few per- 
sons, on the other hand, like to admit that other per- 
sons are really better than they are; still less to concede 
to them concrete evidence of such superiority. One of 
two things accordingly happens: either the ‘‘commu- 
nity’’ becomes a collection of dull, slow, stupid, narrow, 
unambitious, lifeless individuals, or else they quarrel 
and break up. No live man, worth his salt, can live in 
any smaller place than the whole world; and before 
Mr. Debs’s community had time to annex this planet 
they would all be in heaven (I hope). 


Besides, no Utopia has yet been known which was, 
or could be, a genuine self-supporting and independent 
community. It is compelled to exist in the midst of a 
larger community, not of its way of thinking, but from 
which it nevertheless draws its subsistence, by trade or 
otherwise. Shakers make apple sauce and rocking- 
chairs, which the unregenerate buy of them. It is per- 
haps conceivable that there should be a community 
which consumed its entire industrial product, and 
neither did nor cared to deal with outsiders. But no 
men who have the stuff in them indispensable to the 
forming of a community would endure to be so re- 
stricted from the advantages and improvements com- 
mon to the race. The world at large is too large to be 
drawn into their scheme, and in process of time the 
smaller disappears into the greater—which must always 
be longer-lived, if it be nothing else. 

Thoreau once tried the Utopia experiment in his own 
single person; and as he thought well of himself, and 
never quarreled with that person, or sought to benefit 
at his expense, it would seem that he had a good chance 
of succeeding. He built his hut beside Walden Pond 
and lived in it for a couple of years or so, writing ap- 
preciative articles to himself, and submitting to en- 
comiums from Mr. Emerson aud Mr. Alcott. But when 
the tax-collector came round, trouble began. Thoreau 
would not pay, and went to jail. His friends paid his 
taxes, and he returned to Walden. The tax-collector 
came again, and the same results ensued. At last the 
Utopian came to the conclusion that there was a lack 
of sincerity about the thing, and gave it up. He could 
have s the jail, because that was martyrdom; but 
to be paid out of jail by others broke him down. No: 
we must all stand or fall together. 

I confess to being pleased with the recent incident at 
West Point, of some of the candidates resigning rather 
than submit to being called “‘beast’’ and other indigni- 
ties. It may well be that the candidates were foolish 
young prigs, and that the hazers were only doing what 

been done to them, and used the term ‘‘beast’’ in a 
conventional sense. All that is beside the question. It 
is a matter of principle. No gentleman ought to sub- 
mit to hazing, and no gentleman can be capable of haz- 
ing. You may object that men who are gentlemen have 
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hazed; nevertheless, when they hazed, they were not 
gentlemen. They may relieve themselves from some 
of the odium by pleading custom and tradition, but not 
of all. Hazing is cowardly and blackguardly, and in- 
jures both the hazers and the hazed. It is urged that it 

oes the boys good by taking the conceit out of tiem. 
I must doubt, in the first place, that the upper-class 
men are actuated by a desire to ennoble the character 
of the plebs; and secondly, I have never happened to 
observe that the upper-class men were themselves quite 
devoid of self-conceit, in spite of the charitable efforts 
of those who were upper-class men when they were 
plebs. However well-meant the remedy, it does not 
seem to work. On the other hand, we often hear of 
officers who are brutal and tyrannical to their men. 
Hazing does not tend to prevent the West Pointer from 
developing into the brute in office; and it is not unfair 
to assume that the latter is the legitimate fruit of the 
former. I think it would be well to punish hazing, not 
by demerits or suspension, but by dishonorable dismissal 
from the service of the United States. 


And shall we also put an end to prize-fighting, or 
even to “brutal” sparring contests? I think not. And 
I doubt the sincerity of those who profess to demand 
such suppression. If the actions or sufferings of tne 
men in the ring lead the spectators to indulge in rioting, 
thieving, or any form of disorder, let that be put down 
by all means. But let the men in the ring go on to the 
finish. My argument is so hackneyed that I am almost 
ashamed to employ it again; but the truth is, these 
things are only made worse by attempts to suppress 
them. Let those saintly persons, on and off the press, 
who wish prize-fighting to cease, invite the prize- 
fighters to their houses and, by moral suasion and 
virtuous example, induce them voluntarily to give up 
their trade — avert themselves from it with loathing. 
If you want human nature to be reformed, take a hand 
in reforming it yourself; and bear in mind that reform- 
ing and stamping-out are not the same thing. Getting 
laws passed is of no avail; laws can be evaded and 
broken. These blue-coated Herculeses of ours cut off one 
of the Hydra’s heads, and two others grow in its place. 
This whole hysteria campaign against prize-fighting is 
bogus and contemptible. The people want prize-fight- 
ing, and they will have it. The voice is the voice of 
Jacob; but the hands wear four-ounce gloves. 

The reason we want prize-fighting is because it is the 
concrete exponent of the blood-thirstiness and brutality 
which are still inherent in our nature, and which, if 

rize-fighting be stopped, will find more subtle and dia- 

lic methods of getting satisfaction. What is the sense 
of stopping the outward i of the disease which 
is rotting in your entrails. If you hide and deny your 
sores, you postpone the eradication of the poison within 
fous and by postponing make it more difficult. I be- 
ieve not only that prize-fighting’will continue, but that 
it will become more bloody and merciless. The time 
may come, when after dinner is over, you will invite 
your guests into the drawing-room to witness a match 
xetween two naked gladiators with bowie-knives, The 
ladies will take their places in the front chairs; the 
gentlemen wil] bend over them, as at the opera; the 
combatants will enter and fall to work, and by-and-by 
the corpse of one or both will be carried out. We will 
have to find out and acknowledge how bad we are 
before we get better. 


Is prize-fighting any worse than the lynching in which 
“our best citizens’ are taking part so enthusiastically? 
The gentiemen maul, hang and torture, while the ladies 
look on and applaud. The moralists pull long faces, but 
covertly approve. It used to be said that lynching was 
the consequence of the slackness or impotence of law; 
but that argument is rendered forever void by the spec- 
tacle of a mob tearing to pieces a human being who had 
just been condemned by a judge and jury to be executed. 

e lynch because we enjoy dipping our own hands in 
blood. A vote of thanks ought to be passed to the 
negro (before he is reduced to a bloody mass of flesh and 
bones) for affording his fellow-citizens of great and free 
America the opportunity to indulge their tastes. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the lynchers are far more 
criminal and brutal than the mari they lynch.—But then 
they atone for it by going home and declaiming against 
the prize-ring! 

There was something very agreeable in that story 
about the two tramps — married, One would like 
to know the history of that couple. Are other tramps 
like them? They must have loved each other. People 
in society, who are attracted to one another either from 
business or social considerations, are obliged to get 
married by social law, but no such law applies to these 
two tramps. Nobody cared about their moral status in 
the community. They were free as air, and yet they 
got married. It was really very nice of them, and 
makes one feel hopeful. There must be something in 


‘marriage after all. Or were these people degenerates? 


I fear, at all events, that we shall never hear of them 
again. Peace be to them! JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


—— ll OS 





AT a meeting of locomotive engineers the regs 
toast was offered: ‘“‘To our mothers—the only faithfu 
tenders who never misplaced a switch.” 


THE acme of Fags was reached by a mining 
superintendent who posted a placard reading: ‘‘Please 
do not tumble down the shaft.” 
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CURRENT COMMENT. 


\s there was no politics or denominationalism in it, 
the meeting recently called in New York to bid good-ty 
to a model colony for Africa was attended by only about 
a hundred persons. The colonists themselves are to go 
to the high tableland of an uncivilized portion of South 
Africa and by physical and moral example teach the 
natives how to live; consequently they take no rum or 
traders with them, but are well supplied with tools, 
seeds and medicines, and they are so well backed by 
(merican money that the colony cannot languish. 
Special effort is to be made to discourage the leading 
African vices, which are slavery, polygamy and witch- 
craft, and the colony will be made a place of refuge for 
persons fleeing from or abjuring these practices; it will 
also aid the fugitives and any other adherents to live 
honestly, comfortably and safely. It apprehends no 
harm from the natives; it fears only the possible ap- 
proach of white men of the outcast and generally un- 
principled variety, such as have made some important 
additions to the native menaces of life and peace. The 
purposes of the colony are so good and the purse of the 
promoters so long that it is impossible not to wish that 
a few colonies of similar purpose might be planted 
say in the Black Belt of the Southern 


nearer home 


States. 


Some one declared long ago that history is prin- 
cipally a record of lies; certainly the ways of dabblers 
in history would seem to establish the assertion, for 
there is seldom a time when some supposed scoundrel 
of old is not being whitewashed or some traditional 
hero being defamed. Writers, not of bad repute, nor 
even of bad character, have insisted upon the honesty 
of purpose of Aaron Burr, Benedict Arnold, and even 
Judas Iscariot, and some paragraphs now going the 
rounds of the newspapers are intimating that of two 
darling heroes of the Revolutionary War—Ethan Allen 
and Israel Putnam—one was a thief and the other was 
willing to sell himseif to the British. As fractions of 
truth can frequently be used more effectively than 
comprehensive lies these tales about “‘Old Put’’ and the 
captor of Ticonderoga will be accepted by the large and 
unfortunate class that believes whatever it is told; but 
until the evidence becomes greater in quantity and 
quality it will be well to bear in mind that there were 
times when many people believed that Washington 
wished to become a king, Grant was a drunkard, 
McClellan a ‘“‘Southern sympathizer,” and that Long- 
street ‘sold himself”’ to the North when the Civil War 
ended. 


Quite a lot of indignation has been expressed regard- 
ing a message cabled to England by New York’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the occasion of the Queen's Jubilee, 
for in the message King George HII. was said to be the 
Queen's ‘illustrious ancestor.”” The indignant patriots 
should remember that such terms are relative, and, as 
kings go, especially English kings, George II]. was a 
remarkable man. He was the only personally decent 
and well-meaning mepsber of his family that ever sat 
on the English throne until Victoria came—a fact which 
of itself entitled his memory to the qualifying word 
“illustrious.” Besides, he and he alone made it possible 
for the American Colonies to become a free and inde- 
pendent nation which in time outstripped the mother 
country in population and prosperity. It is true that 
he did this unintentionally, nevertheless he did it. and 
by so doing he gave his country some needed lessons in 
colonial government which have enabled the younger 
colonies to have their way about their local affairs and 
therefore to make for the mother country the greatest 
amount of business with little or no paternal annoyance. 
In the circumstances we can well afford to call him 
illustrious. 


Although bicycles, trolleys and cable-cars have com- 
Lined to make ordinary horseflesh cheaper than it has 
been at any other perioud of this century, the value of 
the best horses has steadily increased. The highest bid 
ever made by an American for a horse was telegraphed 
to Ireland last week, the Lorse being Galtee More, a 
noted racer. The bidder was Marcus Daly, a Montana 
millionaire whose business is mining but who races and 

reeds horses for fun, and the sum offered was one hun- 
ved and twenty-five thousand dollars—an eighth of a 
llion. To put it in a different way, the offer amounted 
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to about half the animal’s weight in gold. Yet Mr. Daly 
desires the horse more for his stock farm than for the 
turf. °Tis no wonder that foreigners will believe any 


| stories about American wealth. and that many of them 


are over here to buy mines and thereby secure immense 
fortunes for themselves. 


The battle at Fort Fisher, near the close of the Civil 
War, has been refought. by tongue and pen several 


| times, and generally with much savagery. but its latest 


renewal on paper is more unexpected and remarkable 
than any of the others. The story is by Colonel Lamb 
of Virginia, who was the Confederate commander of 


%\| the fort. and who ascribes the principal glory and honor 
|| of the victorious troops to the courage and pertinacity 


| of General Curtis of New York, whose charge he de- 
| scribes in a manner that will set any old soldier's blood 


} army. 


| spout. 


| labor, ahd have issued an indignant 





|; tingling. That the fight was a desperate one may be 


imagined from the order of General Grant that Fort 
Fisher must be taken, and from the fact that the fort 
protected the only remaining possible seaport of the 
Confederacy, and that General Lee wrote Colonel Lamb 
that if the fort were taken he could no longer feed his 
More startling. however, than any details of the 
story itself is the fact that Colonel Lamb is now a Re- 
publican in politics and describes the battle in order to 
urge General Curtis’s appointment to office by Presi- 
dent McKinley. Yet there are some men who refuse to 
believe that the war is over. 


The Southern war of races has broken out in a new 
Several hundred white operatives of a South 
Carolina cotton mill have been displaced by colored 
‘Address to the 
People,” in which they argue that ‘‘if the colored man’s 
status precludes him from competing with the office- 
holder it should preclude him from competing with our 
mothers, wives, sons and daughters in the light pursuits 
of the country.’ Apparently the change was made in 
the interest of economy ; cotton-spinning and weaving 
pay as small profit on the capital invested as any other 
American manufactures, so the demand for cheaper 
labor is general in cotton-mills everywhere. The ad- 
dress continues: ‘‘We affirm by all our physical powers 
and brave hearts not to sit supinely by and witness this 
negro horde turned loose upon the pursuits of our 
mothers, our wives, our widows, our daughters, our 
sisters, and rob them of their living.’’ The police seem 
to take this threat in earnest, for they are guarding the 
mills against an attack upon the negroes; but if the 
natives will possess their souls in patience they may 
soon have bloodless vengeance upon the employers, for 
if the colored men do their work properly and more 
cheaply than the whites they will quickly be coaxed up 
to the New England mill towns. 


The advocates of arbitration as a means of settling 
international differences will be glad to learn that a 
draft of a proposed arbitration treaty with Great Britain 
is being prepared by ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont, 
a sesomael expert on international law, and that the 
paper will probably be presented to Congress at the 
next regular session. Now that the last proposed treaty 
has been rejected, it is no secret that much of the oppo- 
sition to that measure was of a partisan nature; the 
treaty had been a pet measure of a Shemadennic adminis- 
tration, and, to make its chances worse, the President 
and Cabinet had many enemies within their own party, 
so the treaty was doomed from the first for reasons 
entirely aside from its merits and faults. The chances 
of the newer treaty, after it shall have reached the 
Senate, are fairly good, so far as they are dependent 
upon party feeling, unless between now and December 
something occurs to split the Republican side of the 
Senate, for some of the Democrats may be depended 
upon to favor it. 


It is one of the oddities of the military and naval 
service of our country that seldom do any of our gener- 
als ever see even a brigade, nor have any of our present 
admirals drilled an actual fleet. All the officers alluded 
to are men of high education and ability as well as long 
experience, but only practice can make men perfect at 
any given duty, and our higher officers have no mate- 
rial with which to practice. The North Atlantic fleet 
is our only collection of vessels that is large enough for 
drill in fleet evolutions such as would be necessary in 
the event of war. As to the army, it is necessarily 
scattered and any mobilization for drill or any other 
uurpose is discouraged on the ground of expense. 

‘here seems no remedy for the existing state of affairs, 

unless from pity and policy some State will lend a 
brigade or two of militia for our generals to practice 
upon, and unless our admirals and commodores may be 
ordered to short successive terms of command of our 
only fleet. If any other power contemplates a possible 
fight with us in the future, the existing situation un- 
doubtedly gives it great satisfaction. 


Fortunately our ordinary preparations for coast 
defense are not dependent upon great numbers of men. 
For some months heavy rifled guns and mortars have 
been mounted with great rapidity at several points 
along the coast, and practice work has already begun, 
with gratifying results. American artillerists, whether 
afloat or ashore. have always been remarkably able, but 
the recent practice firing in New York harbor has as- 
tonished even experts. Out of nine shots fired from a 
big rifled gun a few days ago, some of the targets being 
so far away that the gun had to be sighted with a tele- 
scope, eight were so effective at the long range indi- 
cated that any of them would have struck a ship. Such 
work is desirable with pieces that cannot be fired at 
little less expense than two hundred dollars a shot, 
nevertheless the results were wonderful in being about 
as true to aim, in proportion to distance, as good shoot- 
ing with rifled small arms. 


The death of Father mer 8 will deprive his admirers 
of belief in anything miraculous in future cures through 
his system of treatment, but there will be cause for re- 
grot if the system itself does not survive. The Kneipp 
method, divested of the eccentricities imposed upon it 
by some of the good old man’s imitators, was entirely 
rational, for it consisted of temperance, non-heating 
diet, and the hardening, by exposure to air and moist- 
ure, of a portion of the y that never was designed to 
be tightly incased in material of denser fiber than any 
cloth, and squeezed out of shape by the dictates of fash- 
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jon. It is still the custom in portions of the West and 
South for many people of all ages to go barefooted in 
the summer-time, and it is a fact that the barefoot sea- 
son is the healthiest portion of the year—to persons who 
do not wear shoes—although the summer is the season 
most dreaded, on the score of sickness, by city people. 
As if nature intended it to be so, the feet harden rapidly 
on exposure, the skin becoming thicker and less sensible 
to cold than that of the face and hands; better than any 
evidence given by the Kneipp-cure enthusiasts is the 
statement made some years ago by an officer who 
brought across the Atlantic 4 steamer purchased in 
Scotland. The weather during the trip was very cold 
and rough, and the officer was obliged to wear a heavy 
overcoat to keep warm, but the Scotch sailors remained 
on deck in their shirtsleeves and all of them were bare- 
footed, nor had any of them colds, coughs, cataarh, 
asthma, bronchitis or any of the other maladies which 
the rude air of the Atlantic and of Scotland is supposed 
to induce. Nevertheless there are social reasons why 
the barefoot-habit can never become general in the 
United States. é 


What may or may not be done legally by a trust, 
combine or other body of real or would-be monopolists 
to stifle competition is in a fair way of being discovered 
through the trial, now in progress in New York, of mem- 
bers of the American Tobacco Company. This corpora- 
tion was formed by combining firms and companies 
which together manufactured more than three-quarters 
of the cigarettes consumed in the United States, and the 
arrangement proved so profitable that the common as 
well as the preferred stock of the new company sold 
above par until very recently. The company has been 
said to rank only after the Standard Oil as a stamper- 
out of competitors, and there have been many stories 
of tobacco dealers being ruined by its methods. As the 
present legal proceedings are the result of an indict- 
ment, it is evident that a Grand Jury found something 
probable in these tales of obstruction and intimidation 
of competitors. There could be no better place than 
New York for such a trial, for many of the alleged 
sufferers are here, and so are the principal gatherers 
and publishers of reports from all parts of the country. 
It goes without saying that the company has the ablest 
counsel that money can employ. The selection of the 
jury was as slow and difficult a task as if the crime 
charged were murder and the murderer a popular hero, 
for almost ever talesman had read or heard something 
to the company’s discredit. Should the trial end in a 
conviction, the case will have merely begun, for the 
company will of course take an appea! to a higher 
court; nevertheless in one way or other the general 
rights and limitations of trusts will be more thoroughly 
discussed and determined than they have yet been. 


e+ 
FREAKS OF LOVERS. 

Apart altogether from the breach of promise ques- 
tion, there is always an element of danger in putting a 
proposal of marriage on paper, as a young mechanic who 
was enamored of a pretty maiden discovered some time 
ago. He wrote a letter expressive of his undying love 
for the girl of his choice, and asking her in honeyed 
terms to become his wife; but unfortunately he neg- 
lected to fasten it securely, and the envelope opened out 
in the post. 

When the maiden got the letter it was marked, 
‘Found open and officially sealed,’’ and she was so con- 
vinced that the post-office clerks had been reading the 
proposal that she cried for very shame, and at once 
wrote an indignant reply, saying that she could not 
marry a man who was careless enough to expose a 
billet-doux to the prying gaze of government officials. 

This severe rebuff cut the mechanic to the heart, and 
hastening to the residence of the fair one, he eloquently 
pleaded for forgiveness. But the maiden wouldn’t lis- 
ten, and forbade him to come near her or speak to her 
again. Whereupon the poor mechanic, almost beside 
himself with rage and disappointment, swore that he 
would never again make use of the post-office, either 
directly or indirectly. This vow he has stubbornly 
kept, and for the last four years he has never bought a 
postage stamp or used a sheet of a 

Deserted by his lady-love,a middle-aged doctor pro- 
cured a Testament, tragically kissed it, and affirmed in 
solemn tones that he would not again speak to a woman, 
whether young or old. It was a foolish oath, but in his 
loveless condition he felt equal to anything, and from 
that moment rigidly carried out his determination. 
Heedless of the harm which he did to his practice, he 
flatly refused to see any female patients, and even went 
so far as to advertise in the local papers that he once 
and forever abjured womankind. His headstrong 
action, besides damaging his medical reputation to a 
serious extent. landed him in endless difficulties and 
complications, but he never wavered in his purpose, 
and became one of the most confirmed misogynists in 
the country. 








COME TO TEXAS. 


Tue “ Lone Star” is waving—the flag of the free— 
Then strike for Texas, if men you would be. 

No idlers are wanted, the thrifty and wise, 

To wealth and high station can equally rise. 


Where corn, oats and cotton; the richest of loam 
Which yields to the settlers provisions and home. 
Trees of every description arise on each hand, 
From alluvial soil to the rich table land. 


Here springs are exhaustless and streams never dry, 
In the season from winter to autumn’s bright sky, 

A wide panorama of prairie is seen: 

Of grasses of all kinds perenniaily green. 

Here millions of cattle, sheep, horses and goats 
Grow fat as if stall-fed or fattened on oats. 

No poverty is found in the mighty domain, 

To the man who exerts either finger or brain. 


Here are homes for the millions, the rich and the poor, 
While Texas opens wide her hospitable door. 

She bas thousands of acres—yes, millions—to sell, 

Yet can point without cost to where pre-emptors can dwell. 
Her terms will be easy with those whom she deals, 

While security, all, in their title can feel. 

Buy land while ‘tis cheap, and the finest select, 

‘Twill, young men, prove a fortune when least you expect 
Old man, for your children, buy, file it away; 

A Godsend ‘twill prove on some rainy day. 


For a handsomely illustrated book fully describing this wonder. 
ful country address Gaston Meslier, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas, 
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SILHOVETTES. 


BY J. R. HOYT. 

A New fashion in furniture which has 
become = popular lately is the swing- 
ing seat. These seats are about four feet 
in length and two and a half in width, 
and have wooden backs and sides, which 
are decorated in some manner and which 
area bout one and a half feet high. The 
swinging sofa hangs about a foot from 
the floor, and is hung from the ceiling by 
means of a heavy chair at each of the 
four corners, while the cushions, fash- 
ioned of some harmonious old bit of 
tapestry or brocade, render it comfort- 
able and picturesque. The first of these 
swinging seats was brought over to this 
country from India by a well-known 
artist, and found a place among other 
valuable old curios in his charming 
studio. But lately these have become 
something of a fad, and are consequently 
being imported from the East by several 
bric-a-brac shops. The prohibitive price 
of the earlier importations, which were 
decorated with Eastern carving, and 
hung with elaborate and _ curiously 
wrought chains, prevented these seats 
from becoming generally known. But 





now the Chinese make them, at popular 
prices, constructed out of bamboo. A 
very effective seat was made at home, by 
a family fond of wood-carving. It is of 
oak with a deeply carved floral design, 
with a spiral border of leaves, outlined | 
with brass-headed tacks; the four corner | 
posts end each in a carven dragon’s claw, 
while the tops of these posts, and the 
four hanging chains which give support, 
are of polished brass, which make a good 
contrast with the dull luster of the oak. 


An especially feminine art is the culti- 
vation of manner. In a man a certain 
bluff bluntness of speech is rather an 
advantage than otherwise, but in the 
opposite sex it is quite the reverse, and 
the more of the world worldly does a 
woman happen to be, the more impor- 
tance will he attach to the choosing of 
word and gesture. believing that the 
benefits of impulsive volubility are 
limited, while those of tact are bound- 
less. She is apt to touch the mechanism 
of her carefully studied conversation with 
the oil of a suggestive flattery, so that it 
may run smoothly. often taking pleasure 
in perfecting the art for itself alone, and 
in noting its effect on others with a truly 
dramatic instinct, regarding her conver- 
sational ability and charm of manner as 
natural tools which Nature has given her 
to make the most of. There was a wo- 
man once who attained social distinction, 
and made fast friends of a number of very 
clever men, simply through a quite 
unique little way she had of saying the 
word ‘‘Exactly!’”’ There was the most 
subtle flattery expressed in that word 
“Exactly!’’ She possessed a dimple, and 
when anything amusing was said, or 
which was meant to be amusing, she 
dimpled, and laughed, and said *‘‘Ex- 
actly!’ If some scientist or theologist 
was explaining a theory or point of doc- 
trine to her, she would listen attentively 
until they had finished, then her eyes 
would fairly gleam with intelligent ap- 
preciation as she gravely assented ‘‘Ex- 
actly!’ Social gossips, and even dull- 
ards, felt when talking to her that they 
were interesting and rather. clever on 
the whole when she smiled and said 
“Exactly!” Her ‘‘Exactly!’’ was ‘her 
touchstone which enabled her to draw 
out the minds of those with whom she 
had intercourse, and to delicately gratify 
their self-conceit. She uses it more ably 
than many do the weapons of wit or 
beauty, and it seldom fails in its captivat- 
ing effect. People say of her that it is in 
her sympathy wherein lies her intangible 
attraction. This is in a way true, but it 
is sympathy condensed, as it were, toa 
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nutshell; it is really the charming way 
she says “‘Exactly!"’ 


A strange form of idolatry is the devo- 
tion which some women, usually child- 
less ones, lavish upon their animal pets; 
a devotion which is almost maternal in 
its anxious thoughtfulness, and often of 
such a self-sacrificing nature that its re- 
sult is to spoil the character of the canine 
or feline recipient by overindulgence; 
for, like mankind, the natural good 
qualities and instincts of brute creatures, 
and especially those of dogs, such as 
faithfulness and affection, are apt to be 
suppressed by their being made much of 
and fed on the fat of the land; so that as 
a general rule milady’s pet is an overfed, 
torpid creature, a curious object for the 
tenderness and admiration bestowed 
upon it, which is so out of all proportion 
as to be almost grotesque. A iney casu- 
ally mentioned the other day that her | 
sister had taken a house at S——,, because | 
they would not take ‘‘Mignon’’ at the 
hotel. Her listener imagined ‘‘Mignon”’ 
to be a little girl, but presently dis- 
covered that she was a kitten, whose in- 
fluence over her mistress’s plans was not 
thought in any way remarkable. There 
is also 2 certain poodle, with whom the 
writer is ———s who literally rules 
the house. Nominally there is a master 
and a mistress, but it is the poodle who is 
the real power behind the throne, It is 
his comfort which is pre-eminently con- 
sidered when plans are made, and the 
principal question when they are think- 
ing of visiting any new place is always 
“Will it do for Fido?’’ Nor has Fido a 
nice disposition to justify this considera- 
tion. He is old, has lost his figure, and 
is very cross, He must, however, have 
good qualities which endear him to his 
mistress, for she never leaves him, and 
this at no little inconvenience to herself ; 
she travels with Fido in the baggage car, 
when they will not admit him with the 
passengers, and remained one season all 
winter, without a single break, in the 
wilds of New Jexsey, because Fido missed 
her so if she went to town, even for a 
day’s shopping; and all her friends can 
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a large extent two of these difficulties | they have ‘‘a sort of leap-year arrange- 
would disappear if good roads were made | ment which permits a girl to make the 
round the land. especially if cheap nar- | proposal of marriage. It is managed 
row-gauge railways were constructed | with the utmost decorum and secrecy. 
beside them. Large quantities of dairy | If a Zulu girl has set her heart upon a 
produce, meat, fresh and salted fish could | young man she will suddenly disappear 
be brought to the trading ports, and sent | from her home—her relations are not 
to England. France, Germany, etc., in a | supposed to know where she has gone— 
few days, while timber, coal, and lime, | and taking a confidential friend with her 
besides flour and other commodities, | she goes to the home of the favored 
could be obtained by the farmers in ex- | swain, and if his parents receive her she 
change. It has always puzzled me why | is treated as his future bride, and ar- 
there are no trees in Iceland. One is told | rangements for the wedding begin. If 
that about once in ten years the ice-pagk | she does not find favor with the young 
sets on the north coast and- spoils the | man, her visit is not received, she is re- 
summer; but surely there must be sorhe | turned to her own home with thanks, the 
trees of subarctic regions, that thrive | object of her unrequited attachment usu- 
in far more rigorous and unéertain cli- | ally making a handsome present to ease 
mates, which could be introduced into! her feelings.”” A well-educated young 
Iceland. I saw many sheltered spots | lady, trained at the mission, availed her- 
where whole forests would tind a con-| self of this privilege to win one of the 
genial home, and where the stunted! principal chiefs as her husband. 

birches and willows indigenous to the | 

island thrive in luxuriance. I could hear 
of no serious attempts even at acclimatiz- 
ing trees of any kind... With such 
means of communication as I have sug- 
gested, Iceland offers, especially to the 


A SMALL WAR CLOUD. 

Mrs. Rosa Finley, who is now in Wash- 
ington to enter complaint against the 
Mexican government, went to the city of 
Oaxaca four years ago and loaned eight 


fisherman and devotee of the gun, un- 
rivaled opportunities, while the tourist 
would have within reach a new field for 
his summer or autumn holiday, enjoying 
a summer climate superior to that of 
Scotland, and accessible by a short and 
pleasant sea trip. The invalid would 
find relief in the innumerable and varied 


do is to hope that Fido may conveniently 
and speedily die, and so release her from 
a thralldom there seems no other way of 
terminating. 

4 pS aeons 
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thousand dollars on a coffee plantation 
owned by a German near that place. She 
also loaned other smaller sums to differ- 
ent business men there, and it is not 
known that she lost any money by these 
business transactions. She was shrewd 
in business matters and made money. 
She was arrested about a year ago on 


|the farm buildings of Iceland are very 


The southern portion of Bronx Park, 
which the Commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund of tne city of New York have just 
allotted for the use of the New York 
Zoological Society, embraces an area of 
about two hundred and sixty acres. The 
city authorities will annually provide the 
funds for the maintenance and care of 
the buildings, animals and collections. in 
the Zoological Garden which will be 
established in the Park; but the grant 
for the first year is not to exceed sixty 
thousand dollars. The erection and 
original equipment of the buildings, and 
the, animals to stock. then, have to be 
paid for by the Zoological Society, which 
has to raise one hundred,thousand dollars 
by subscription before this timé’ next 
year, and the further sum of one huns | 
dred and fifty thousand dollars within 
three years of the cOmmencement of the 


by Sarah Tooley in the ‘“‘Humanitarian,” 





work offconverting Bronx Park into a 
Zoological Garden. . Strong efforts are 
therefore being made to secure to the 
Society thé, sympathy and support’ of a 
large number of members. An attract- 
ive report on the plans and purposes of 
the Society has been printed and circu- 
lated, and in it Mr, William T. Hornaday, 
the director of the proposed Garden, de- 
scribes the zoological gardens of Europe, 
and dwells upon,the advantages offered 
by Bronx Park. He holds that none of 
the Gardens he visited ‘occupies ground 
which ean for one moment be compared, 
‘either in physical character or in extent, 
with the matchless site that has been 
chosen by this Society for the Zoological 
Park.of America.’”’ One of the condi- 
tions of the grant of South Bronx Park 
to the Society is that the Zoological Gar- 
den and its collections shall be open free 
to the public for not less than seven hours 
a day, or at least five days a week. 


LIFE IN ICELAND. 


A recent explorer writes as follows 
about this little-known region: ‘‘The 
three greatest difficulties that the Ice- 
lander has to contend with are absence 
of limestone, forests, and roads. The 
consequence is that, with the exception 
of a few corstructions of corrugated iron, 


primitive, affording cramped, unhealthy, 
and imperfect shelter to man and beast. 
Irregular slabs of lava alternating with 
strips of turf form a very imperfect wall. 
This is indeed made less pervious by a 
lining of wood, which, however, must be 
used most sparingly, whether it has to be 
carried many miles on ponies or is ob- 
tained from teredo-bored drift logs 
thrown up on the coast. Partly in con- 





sequence of defective shelter the death- 
rate of the poogse is high. and large num- | 
bers of sheep die during the winter. To 





some trivial charge and spent a night in 

ee jail. She disappeared a. few months ago 

LEAP-YEAR IN ZULULAND. | and nothing had been heard from her un- 

Zulu women are ‘in some respects at! til news came of her appearance in Wash- 

least in advance of their civilized alfers, ington. It is said in Oaxaca that she has 

According to Miss Colenso. interyigwed | no grounds for complaint against the 
Mexican authorities. 


hot springs of the island.”’ 
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So he 
“Yes, he 
“Did he 
“ Well, not exactly, but he probably meant that. 


did he 


was heavenly. 


prat AME mY Signe, 
said ik 
really say that ’ 

He said it was 


unearthly 
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